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The Enterprise of England 


ULY, 1588: “Sir, for the love of God and our 
country, let us have with some speed some great shot 

sent us of all bigness ; for this service will continue long ; 
and some powder with it.” The writer is Lord Howard of 
Effingham, Lord High Admiral, in the thick of the run- 
ung battle through English waters against the Grand 
Fleet of Spain. May, 1940, on the eve of the campaign 
that shook the world: “The situation as regards 
equipment .... caused me serious misgivings. . .. . There 
was a shortage of almost every kind of ammunition.” The 
writer is Lord Gort. The story of an English strategy 
creaking for want of supplies is both new and old. It was 
lack of numbers, more even than the Luftwaffe, that the 
skill and quality of the RAF mastered a year ago when 
‘0 many owed so much to so few. It is lack of equipment 
now, of weapons and munitions and ships, that narrows 
the choices of England between holding this island safe, 
nourishing the Soviet Union and the great Middle Eastern 
amy and striking straight at the enemy. 

This is the lesson of Lord Gort’s belated dispatches— 
—the shortage of weapons, supplies and equipment— 
not the reasons for recrimination they undoubtedly give. 

¢ dispatches do show France doomed by its own weak- 
nesses. They show soldiers, bound by faulty civilian 
decisions. But to lean on the past would be fatal. 
The fall of France is a fact, not the salve for a 
“onscience. The blindness of a Secretary of State for War 
Whose name no one even remembers to reproach is no 
ao than an odd fossil; and among the civilian voices 
: Spring, 1940, Mr Churchill’s was not the most silent. 
& 's human, but a perilous, enervating path, to blame 
— for their undoubted bungling and neutrals for 
Pen folly. The responsibility now is England’s—and 
“"merica’s. The lessons of the Dscidies will not be found 


in Paris or London—or Laeken, but on the battlefield 

On the airfield, in the factory and workshop. 
rs Shortage of powder and shot that caused Drake and 
robisher to cease firing when the Armada was at their 


mercy was paralleled three and a half centuries later when, 
from the outset, the BEF risked running out of rounds— 
‘even at the rate of expenditure laid down for sustained 
operations before the war.” The short sight that did not 
envisage the munitions needed by the swift new gunnery 
of 1588 was matched by the myopia that did not see 
the preparations, the science, the guns and the mobility 
required by the warfare of 1940. 

Mr Bevin has made it plain where we stand—an 
increase of 30 or 40 per cent in production to hold 
our own. Lord Croft, the Under-Secretary of State, has 
gone farther. Hitler will “ almost certainly come at Batum 
and Baku in the spring”; and on the Caucasus and 
beyond he will find the British with a twofold task, to aid 
in the Russian defence of Baku and Caucasian oil and to 
deny the road to Egypt, India and the east. Aid to the 
Soviet Union in this crisis of the war—within a strategy 
that had already poured half a million men into the Near 
East before the Soviets were forced to battle—means three 
things: the continuation of strategic bombing in the west 
to disrupt output and transport ; the ferrying over long 
sea and land routes of civilian supplies, munitions and 
military equipment ; and the defence of the Caucasus, 
Near Asia and North Africa. The strategic riddle, it 
seems, has been resolved. The ships and the supplies are 
needed for the Soviets, the men and the equipment for 
the Near and Middle East. There are not the ships, 
the men and the equipment in existence to attack Western 
Europe, to aid Russia to the utmost demand and to 
sustain the Straits-Black Sea-Caspian Sea line against the 
enemy. It would be “doorstep suicide” (says Lord 
Moyne) to attack in the west. But there is a land front. It 
was reinforced with a quarter of 4 million men after the 
Russian war began. It is 7-8,000 miles away. 

It would be a bold layman who would fault these deci- 
sions with any sureness. He might claim with reason that 
action in the west would need only a part of the ships 
demanded by defence in the east. But the German 
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armies in Libya and the Ukraine cannot be argued away. 
He might contend that mere defence carries its own 
special dangers, as the war of 1939-41 plainly proves. It 
is the aggressor’s sin and crime, but also his great advan- 
tage, that he always attacks. The peril of a defensive 
strategy in the Near and Middle East, which engages 
all the offensive apparatus at England’s disposal, the critic 
suggests, may be that three quarters of a million men may 
be immobilised there during a nearer crisis. He fears defeat 
in detail. But, while he pleads for action to alarm and 
assail the denuded western marches of German Europe, he 
must still face Lord Croft’s straight question: “ Do they 
understand the strength of the vast German army?” Mr 
Hicks may proclaim from the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings that four million Germans have been lost in 
Russia. But only the historians will know how many 
Germans have been lost. It is, of course, certain that, if 
four millions have fallen, the west must be bare indeed. 
But the defence of Britain, of Russia, of Egypt and of 
India are first charges. 

It is a simple question of relative strengths, of man- 
power, equipment, shot, shell, ships and aircraft. A distin- 
guished American speaks of Hitler’s straits when he is 
constrained to call for the aid of a million Italians on 
the eastern front. But it is precisely because it is sprung 
upon the enlistment of millions of non-Germans, of 
Roumanians, Hungarians, Italians and Finns, in the field 
as well as in the factories, that the German invasion of 
Russia has acquired such stamina and such resilience. The 
fact is that the defenders of freedom are still too weak 
to do all that the critics cry out for. The critics are not 
alone in their yearnings. Every man and woman in every 
English street shares them. It needs no Gallup to show 
that there is dissatisfaction—but not so much with 
what is being done as with what cannot be done. 
For each and all, and for their rulers most of all. 
there is only one message—‘“ great shot . . . of 
all bigness; and some powder with it”; more equip- 
ment, more production. When the House of Com- 
mons said in July that war industry was working 
25 per cent below capacity; the Prime Minister was 
indignant and reproachful. Now the Minister of Labour 
speaks of a 30 or 40 per cent increase in the winter. 
When helpful voices suggested, months or a year ago, that 
men should be reserved from military service on account 
of the actual jobs they were doing and not according to 
the qualifications they held, or the occupational groups 
they belonged to, Mr Bevin said it was neither necessary 
nor desirable. Now, because “there must be national 
service On a more intense scale,” he proposes to sub- 
stitute individual for group reservation. But the “ more 
intense” need has not just arisen. It is true, of course, 
that the need to sustain Russia and defend the Caucasus 
is new. But four months ago the whole weight of the 
Nazi Wehrmacht, unbattered by the fierce Russian resis- 
tance, was leaning towards Britain and the Empire. 

When Lord Gort surveyed his men in France in the 
quiet months last year he could see clearly enough on 
the spot that the scale and tempo of what used to be 
called “ preparedness” were inadequate. It was proved so 
in battle. It has been underlined since. The “ alarmists ” 
who have spoken of “life and death” and “ siege” 
have been right. It is a historical phenomenon of the 
first significance that the country which built all the 
world’s first railways and clothed the peoples in wool 
and cotton has failed in a succession of years to use its 
industry fully for its own and the world’s defence; the 
success of the United States, the universal provider, in 
the same test is still in the balance. After over two years 
of war, most of the right methods are in use in England: 
rationing, the limitation of supplies, the concentration 
of industry, priorities and the allocation of materials, 
registration and the direction of labour. Ministers move 
in a new world, and one which, eighteen months ago, 
they would have denied. But they still move, and the 
people move, too late and too slowly. Historically, the 

1 campaign in Poland tore to shreds the pro- 
fessional and Treasury notion that the goods of total war 
could be delivered by a small specialised war industry. 
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In practice, the notion was in the saddle here until 
Chamberlain fell, and it has not been finally unseated yet 
—on either side of the Atlantic. It is not a question’ of 
war industry at all, but of all of industry and all of th. 
population ; and it is fantastic, at this late hour in destiny 
that any man or any woman whatsoever should be cop. 
tributing nothing to the war effort—for want of will o; 
willingness, for want of orders or for want of common 
sense or common decency. Mr Bevin prefers “ leadership 
to compulsion,” so that while Russian women are in the 
front line, English women are still in the front parloy 
the back kitchen, the hotel lounge, or the otiose office 
“ You must handle women gently,” the Minister says, a 
thigh-slapping aphorism which, insofar as it is valid. 
surely means no more in wartime than that you mus 
tell them what to do, train them properly, house them 
decently, put them to work in tolerable conditions, feed 
them well and pay them fairly. 

Mr Bevin and his Ministerial colleagues—and Sir Walter 
Citrine—might take counsel from the penitents in the 
ranks of labour. Before the German attack on Russia, the 
shop stewards movement in the factories was probably 
more interested in the rights of trade unionists than in 
the rights of man, and certainly more than in the rights 
of Englishmen. Now, with an odd but undoubtedly 
sincere passion, they are ashamed of Britain’s inability to 
take its full share of working and fighting alongside the 
Russians. They are convinced that all rules of demarca- 
tion between one grade of labour and another, where 
they impede work and output, must go ; that every able- 
bodied person should be in the forces, in war industry 
or in civil defence ; and that skilled men, wanted for 
fighting—and unwilling “to fight to the last unskilled 
worker ”—should train and make way for women. 

No magic will raise the output of coal and steel, ships 
and munitions of war. It will be a long and arduous climb, 
even with American aid, to the pinnacle where the enemy 
can be mastered on land and in the air. If strategy is 
patchwork now, it is because the cloth it is cut from is 
scanty. First of all, the belief in miracles must go. No 
statesman or commander can base his smallest hopes or 
plans upon anything but the enemy’s power in battle. 
Miracles happen, and will happen again ; but belief in 
them is the foundation of the Maginot mirage which leads 
nations to their destruction. Secondly, this country’s effort 
must become as universal and as energetic as if the enemy 
were at the gates of London. Russia is the road to 
London. Every individual who falters where he should 
stride, every leader who exhorts where he should com- 
mand, every employer who bungles where he should pro- 
duce and every civil servant who delays where he should 
decide—these are, in no merely rhetorical sense, the fifth 
column. If there is not an end to haggling, reluctance, 
stupidity, botching, time-serving and time-wasting, there 
will be an end to England. Of itself, a crusade cannot 
produce armaments. But patriotism can breathe life into 
planning—sweeping away the rivalry and procrastination 
that still waste and confuse the demands of the supply 
departments upon industry; and setting free in every 
industrial district the enterprise and initiative that ar 
surely there’ to make the utmost of labour, plant and 
materials, within the broad frame of the Governments 
programmes and apportionments. ee 

It is a matter of technique and organisation, of prion 
ties in labour as well as in materials, of rationalisatioo 
and mobilisation, of plant pools as well as labour 
exchanges, of welfare in canteens and workplaces, of 
work at the bench and competence in the manager s office. 
Rhythm and balance are still needed in the flow 
materials, transport, orders and output. It would reinforce 
the War Cabinet to refresh its membership, to reduce its 
numbers and to remove its departmental preoccupations. 
Ministers must guide and plan. But, above all, ty 
is a test of character—national character, “ class 
character and the character of English states “” 
Philip of Spain failed in his “Enterprise of Englane. 
Hitler of Germany, in his, is still advancing ; and 2 
only by the enterprise of Englishmen that he cam 
pinned and thrown. 
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Far Eastern Defence 


APAN is passing through another “hour of decision.” 

It is the fourth or fifth this year and, although there is 
how fighting deep in Russia, it no way differs in essentials 
from the others. The ship of state is sailing so near 
the wind that the slightest change in its direction entails 
a great flapping of the sail and manceuvring of the 
tiller. This time it has needed a change in the whole 
Cabinet to meet the new situation created by the German 
advance on Moscow. General Tojo, Prince Konoye’s 
War Minister, becomes Prime Minister, and combines 
the office with those of Minister for War and Home 
Minister. His Cabinet is, on the whole, extremer than 
the last—which means that it includes more friends of 
the Axis and more supporters of state control and fewer 
representatives of conservative nationalism and the 
business world. This does not mean, however, that the 
Far East is about to be plunged into war. Japan’s more 
recent hours of destiny have seldom meant anything so 
sensational. General Tojo has declared that he is con- 
tinuing the policy of Prince Konoye and is ready to 
carry on the “peace talks” with the United States. In 
the meantime, the world has been warned again, and the 
impatience in Japan has been given a temporary safety 
valve. 

Yet, even if this crisis does not mean general war, it 
skirts it only by a narrow margin. The situation in the 
Far East is permanently on the brink of general war, 
because Japan’s policy of Co-prosperity can be carried 
beyond a certain point only at the risk of war, and the 
Japanese are for ever trying to discover what that point 
is. In 1937, their policy of expansion into China reached 
the point of general Chinese resistance. The question 
today—as in every other of the year’s “hours of 
decision ”"—is whether the Japanese have not brought 
all the Far Eastern Powers to the same point. 

Co-prosperity entails Japanese control of the Russian 
Maritime Provinces, possibly of Western Siberia as well ; 
of Manchuria and all China and possibly all Mongolia 
too; of Indo-China, Thailand and perhaps the Malay 
Peninsula ; of the Philippines, the Netherlands Indies and, 
very possibly, all Australasia. This objective does not 
vary, and the Japanese make no secret about their 


‘ intentions. So ambitious a programme offers them a 


large field of experiment and action and, like the German 
High Command before the launching of a major offensive, 
Japanese diplomacy is for ever testing the front to 
discover points of weakness against which the attack can 
be directed. In the south, the obstacles are the entrenched 
interests of other Great Powers, the British Empire and 
the United States, as well as of France and the Nether- 
lands; in China, there is the unbroken resistance of 
General Chiang Kai-shek; in the north, Russia’s 
Siberian army. 

In the last year, the Japanese have tested and felt 
these sectors of the front again and again. The defeat 
of the Netherlands and the collapse of France turned 
them to the south. Here their advance, successful in 
Indo-China, was checked—temporarily perhaps—on the 
frontiers of Thailand by a warning that Britain would 
tegard an attack on Thailand as a menace to her own 
security; by the freezing of Japan’s assets in the United 
States and the British Empire ; and by the signs that 

€rican public opinion was for checking a Japanese 

Vance southwards, even at the risk of war. 

China sector has been re-tested in recent weeks 
by the campaigns in Hunan and Shansi. The results of 
the fighting can only have confirmed the likelihood that 
Japan has got as much from China as can be gained 
by a direct military offensive. Behind their mountains, 

> Free Chinese forces remain intact and can slowly 

up their resources for a counter-offensive. The 
last year has proved that neither by assault nor by 
attrition can a total Japanese victory be secured in China. 
. In the north-west, after the encounter at Nomanhan 
1937, the Japanese were content to let the Russian 


front alone. But Hitler’s onslaught and the Russian 
retreat in the west have renewed their appetite. In recent 
weeks, the Japanese garrison in Manchuria has certainly 
been increased—according to some reports, to twenty- 
two divisions, according to others, to thirty-five ; Chinese 
forced labour is at work on military roads from 
Manchuria into Mongolia ; at the same time, the arrival 
of American war supplies at Vladivostok has been made 
the occasion of protests and threats to both Moscow 
and Washington. To-day, the new wind to which General 
Tojo is trimming Japan’s sails is a wind from the west, 
the attack on Moscow and the retreat of the Russian 
Government to Kuibyshev. The question is whether the 
Japanese consider that the Russians’ predicament in 
Europe has weakened them enough for expansion to be 
practised at their expense. 

In their patient probing of the long East Asian front, 
the Japanese have until very recently had the advantage 
of dealing with each sector independently. Against the 
single and undivided threat of Japan’s predatory con- 
quests, the Far Eastern Powers have had no concerted 
policy. On the contrary, they have tended to buy Japan off 
at each other’s expense. America and the Dutch East 
Indies have supplied the oil for the bombing of China ; 
the British Empire has sent wool and cotton and 
machinery to the armies which now stand on the frontiers 
of its ally, Russia, and its neighbour, Thailand. This 
policy can be held to differ radically from the direct 
military submission of Vichy France only if the out-dated 
division between military and economic war is allowed 
to stand. 

The scope of Japan’s ambitions has however frustrated 
their achievement. Had the Japanese confined themselves 
to the task of wearing China down, squeezing out foreign 
business and establishing an undisputed control over the 
whole economy of China, it is almost certain that the 
other Far Eastern Powers, more and more deeply 
involved in the wars of the Atlantic world, would have 
left Japan to go its own imperial way. The very weakness 
of the other Powers’ Far Eastern defence has, however, 
tempted the Japanese into the path of ultimate defeat. 
To secure hegemony in East Asia, it was not necessary 
to link the two world fronts by joining the Axis ; it was 
not vital to Japan’s immediate task of conquest in China 
to launch out via Indo-China into the South Seas ; it is 
not essential to it today to cast greedy eyes on the 
Maritime Provinces. The great temptation to the 
Japanese in the last year has been to discover weak point 
after weak point in their Far Eastern front and to want 
to exploit them all at once. By doing so, they have lost 
their greatest single advantage, the lack of any con- 
certed opposition. By threatening every Power at once, 
they have at last brought home to the Powers that they 
are all subject to the same threat. After the cowardice 
and uncertainty of a whole decade, a co-ordinated system 
of Far Eastern defence is at last taking shape. 

In the economic sphere, there is the freezing of 
Japanese assets and the very real restrictions on Japanese 
trade and shipping which have been imposed by the 
British, American and Dutch Governments. These restric- 
tions do not apparently amount to a complete embargo, 
although the machinery of embargo exists. Nevertheless, 
certain vital commodities such as motor fuel are banned 
and the list could at any time be made complete. In 
the military sphere proper, there are the reinforcements 
to Malaya, Hongkong and the Phillipines. Thailand’s 
readiness for self defence and Britain’s reinforcements on 
the Thai-Malayan frontier guarantee the landward 
approaches to Singapore. The crux of the matter is, 
however, Anglo-American naval power. (The details of 
the strategic situation are di in a Note on page 500.) 
If defence is to be effective in the South Seas, the 
process of getting “ mixed up together ” must go forward, 
with a joint use of ships and bases wherever the first 
calls of strategy demand. Mr Curtin’s statement that 
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defence measures had been “confirmed” may perhaps 
cover some such arrangement. 

The extension of Lease and Lend to China; the 
arrival in Chungking of a United States Military Mission; 
the functioning of the Burma Road—all these are 
promising signs of a growing recognition that China is a 
fighting ally in the Far East. Only in the Manchurian 
sector of the long front is the Allies’ defence position 
still in great need of clarification. The readiness of the 
American people to check Japan, if need be by war, does 
not, it appears, extend to a threat to Vladivostok, even 
though in strict logic a Japanese attack upon the Maritime 
Provinces and the extension of Japanese control to East 
Siberia and Kamchatka would be far more direct a 
threat to the Western Hemisphere than a Japanese attack 
on the Philippines. Nor has the British Government 
made its attitude clear on the question of the defence 
of Siberia. The switch in Japanese attention from south 
to north is a direct reflection of this uncertainty. Some- 
thing like an agreed limit—the Thai frontier—and a 
common stand exist in the South Seas. Because they do 
not exist in the north, Vladivostok is for the time being 
the weakest point in the Far Eastern line. It is here 
therefore that General Tojo’s Government is likely to try 
the next probe. 

The Japanese are conscious of the gradual emergence 
of some kind of Far Eastern defence system. They are 
talking of “encirclement,” and encirclement, in the 
Japanese as in the German vocabulary, is the aggressor’s 
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word for collective security. The question whether 
“encirclement” will drive the Japanese to war—th, 
stock argument of appeasement—is immaterial. Thi is 
not a choice of war or peace, but a choice of consecutive 
or concurrent war. The Japanese would prefer a limited 
war in China, a limited war in Siberia, a limited war in 
Malaya. They would prefer, in a word, to continue to 
strike down their victims one at a time. A genuine system 
of Far Eastern defence—that is to say, a collective deter. 
mination to resist, with all the military resources of the 
ABCD powers (America, the British Empire, China ang 
the Dutch) and of Soviet Russia, any new Japaney 
attempt at aggression wherever it may fall—will eithe; 
check the Japanese completely or ensure that the mos. 
and not the least, effective resistance will be set agains: 
their predatory advance. 

As long as inconclusive “peace talks” between 
America and Japan leave America’s attitude undefined : 
as long as the Anglo-American reaction to Japanese 
aggression against Russia remains uncertain ; as long as 
war materials are still sold to Japan ; as long as China’s 
place in the centre of Far Eastern resistance is not 
recognised ; just so long will Japan stage “hours of 
destiny ”—to make the ABCD Powers’ “ flesh creep,” to 
probe the effectiveness of their will to resist and to pull 
off, if possible, yet another local success. There will in 
fact be no peace in the Far East until all the Allied 
Powers have squarely faced, and jointly planned for, the 
possibility of war. 


Wage Stabilisation in Eire 


N Britain, the stabilisation of wages and prices is still 

being hotly discussed. In Eire, stabilisation is being 
tried, though under very different conditions ; in Britain, 
the demand for labour is insatiable, while in Eire there 
is a problem of unemployment. From the beginning of 
the war, the Government of neutral Eire has shown an 
intelligent understanding of economics in near-war 
conditions. It may be that the memory of the last 
war is still alive there. In 1914-18 prices and wages 
soared in Ireland; a severe deflationary process was 
experienced after the war; and it has been made clear 
that no similar inflation will be tolerated this time if 
it can possibly be prevented. The machinery of price 
control, admittedly still imperfect in practice, was con- 
siderably tightened up after the outbreak of war, and 
profiteering of all forms was discountenanced. The need 
for the stabilisation of wages was early appreciated. In 
the Budget speech of 1940, the Minister for Finance gave 
a warning against increases in wages, and stated that 
cost of living bonuses acted as an aggravation rather than 
a remedy. The cost of living bonus of Civil Servants and 
of the employees of local authorities was stabilised last 
year. 

In spite of these measures, prices and the cost of 
living have risen. In introducing the British Budget, in 


April this year, Sir Kingsley Wood announced his 


intention of stabilising the cost of living at about 125-130 
per cent of the pre-war level. At that time, the rise in 
the Irish cost of living from the beginning of the war 
had been about 27 per cent and there was some anxiety 
lest, if this rise should continue while the British price 
level was stabilised, the Irish pound should become over- 
valued, and the maintenance of parity with sterling be 
made difficult, if not impossible. The British method 
of keeping down the cost of living by means of extensive 
subsidies was considered. But it was decided that, in 
the circumstances of Eire, such measures might be both 
expensive and ineffectual. The Government made a 
frontal attack on the rising cost of living by means of the 
Order for the Stabilisation of Wages which was issued 
on May 7th, the day on which this year’s Budget was 
introduced. 

This Budget severely increased direct taxation. Income 
tax and corporation profits tax were raised and profiteering 


was made almost impossible. The Stabilisation Order was 
made under the Emergency Powers Act to prevent 
increases in the remuneration of a very large number of 
earners of wages and salaries. It made illegal increases 
in remuneration—including time rates, piece rates, over- 
time and payments by commission—in transport, public 
utilities, banking, insurance, and in a large number oi 
manufacturing industries mainly concerned with the pro- 
duction of essential or cronnctal goods. The operations of 
trade boards and of other statutory minimum rate-fixing 
authorities were suspended for the duration of the emer- 
gency; and strikes to raise wages in the scheduled 
occupations were deprived of the protection of the Trade 
Disputes Act. It was provided that companies should 
not increase their rates of dividend or the fees of directors 
—subject to the exception that dividends can be increased 
to 6 per cent where they have previously been below 
that level. 

This drastic Order was justified by the Minister on the 
ground that it would help to prevent the “mad circle 
of consecutive increases in wages and prices which would 
ultimately lead to inflation. It was stated that wages hac 
already been raised in some of the sheltered trades, with 
the result that costs of production and prices had bees 
raised at the expense of the less favoured members of the 
community. The wages of unskilled labourers and 0! 
workers in the unsheltered industries could not receiv’ 
equivalent increases; unemployment tended to be increa 
and the standard of living of the unemployed to 
reduced. Agricultural producers, who had to sell in — 
markets, were put at a disadvantage. The terms of tra 
from the beginning of the war had moved in favour © 
industry and against agriculture ; and the measure can 
be regarded to some extent as an intervention by ‘ : 
Government to protect rural interests against exploitato 
by more favourably situated interests in the towns. the 

All the Opposition parties united in objecting 1 © 
Order as an abuse of the Emergency Powers Act. It - 
argued that the matter should have been dealt with ~ 
legislation after Parliamentary debate rather than » 
emergency decree. The Government repli that 
stabilisation of incomes was essentially an emerge 
measure which could not brook delay, and that, if it 
not been imposed rapidly and without notice, 1t W° 
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have been frustrated by increases in wages, salaries and 
dividends in anticipation of its becoming law. The Labour 
Party attacked the measure violently. The Government 
was accused of favouring low wages, of depriving organised 
workers of all the gains they had made during the last 
century and of attempting to reduce free labour to a state 
of slavery. Ministers were simultaneously accused of being 
ruthless totalitarians and reactionary pluto-democrats. 
Unfortunately, the introduction of the Order coincided 
with. the debates on the Trades Union Bill, which had 
already aroused the wrath of organised labour ; and the 
two measures were branded as a conspiracy against the 
trades union movement—although in fact they were 
entirely independent in scope and purpose. 

The more reasoned opposition to the Order rested on 
three grounds. In the first place, it was urged that the 
control of wages without the control of prices would 
operate unjustly against the working classes. Secondly, it 
was argued that the lower paid workers should be 
exempted from the Order lest its operation should reduce 
their standard below a decent minimum. Finally, it was 
suggested that the measure should be accompanied by a 
system of family allowances in order to maintain the 
standard of living of the working classes as a whole. In 
reply Government spokesmen drew a distinction between 
avoidable and unavoidable increases in prices. Many 
increases arose out of the conditions of the blockade and 
war scarcity and could noi be prevented. All preventable 
increases had been kept in control by the mechanism of 
the Price Regulation Acts ; and the present measure, it 
was urged, would do a great deal to prevent further 
increases in the prices of manufactured commodities. As 
regards the poorer workers, it was stated that the Order 
was drafted in their favour in order to protect them from 
exploitation by the more highly paid and more highly 
organised trade unionists ; that the Budget made provision 
for additional services in kind for the poorer sections of 


NOTES OF 


Tn all fairness, Mr. Churchill can hardly be accused of 
seeking to restrict the rights of Members of Parliament. 
There are times when the natural impatience of a burdened 
man with sniping critic§ goes perhaps too far and embraces 
honest questioners who are only carrying out their essential 
duty of vigilance to the best of their ability. Mr Churchill, 
t00, is human. But few Prime Ministers, with even a tithe 
of his personal power, have been such good Parliament 
men. Twice recently he has had to speak against rumours 
of repression, once last week when the air sub-committee 

the House’s Select Committee rebelled against the sup- 
Pression, by its own parent committee, of a report, and 
the other time, on Tuesday, when the Home Secretary was 
arraigned for refusing Mr McGovern permission to visit 
Ireland. In the first case, as a Note below shows, it was 
made quite clear that no pressure by the Executive 
upon the invaluable Select Committee, Parliament’s most 
‘portant and most characteristic wartime contribution, 
was admissible—or had been attempted. In the second, Mr 
Churchill strongly opposed the suggestion that Mr Morri- 
‘on was “arrogating the right to say whether it was in 
the national interest for Members to do whatever they 
wanted to do.” “He is not arrogating to himself any right 
(protested the Prime Minister). These duties have been 
Placed upon him by the House. . . . The House has given 
the Power, and I am bound to say that the Home Secretary 

8 given the House a feeling, first of all, of the submissive- 
hess of the Executive to parliamentary institutions and, 
“tcondly, of the care with which the powers are exercised.” 
‘re are many instances since September, 1939, of drastic 
Ccutive powers being assailed and even modified by 
¢ Commons, Tuesday’s debate was itself the clearest 
Proof of Parliament’s responsibility and authority. It is 
~ Possible to believe, in principle, that Mr McGovern 
sl ight perhaps have been allowed to cross the Irish Sea to 
Tenuate the case of Mr Cahir Healy of the Northern 
“land Parliament, who is now in Brixton, without feel- 
"8 that the rights of Members have in fact been thereby 
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the population ; and that, in any event, the Order was an 
emergency measure which would be repéaled when the 
crisis was over. To attempt to lay down minimum 
standards of living or to introduce family allowances in 
an emergency decree of this kind would be going far 
outside its true purpose and intention. Subsequently, 
however, with a view to meeting to some extent the 
representations made by Labour interests on behalf of the 
more lowly paid workers, an Order was made excluding 
from the scope of the Stabilising Order workers paid 
less than 50s. per normal working week in the county 
boroughs and 40s. in towns with a population of over 
7,000. In other towns and in rural areas no increase is 
permissible. 

In spite of the spirited opposition in both the Dail and 
the Senate, the Order came into operation, and has been 
successfully applied in practice. The real opposition to the 
Order in the ranks of Labour throughout the country is a 
good deal less than that offered by Labour spokesmen. 
The fact is that the acute problem at the present time is 
to maintain the volume of employment, and the trades 
unions have proved reasonable in meeting the efforts of 
employers to reduce to the minimum unemployment 
caused by the scarcity of raw materials. In Eire, as dis- 
tinct from Britain, stabilisation is plainly simpler, because 
the trend of employment is not up, and there is no upward 
pressure upon wages and there has been no large creation 
of extra purchasing power by Government spending on 
the weapons of war. Even before the Order was 
made, demands for increased wages were not numerous 
and the number of strikes and industrial disputes 
since the outbreak of the war’ has been abnormally 
small. The essential justice of stabilisation has been 
generally appreciated by those sections of the population 
in whose interest it was framed ; and it may be taken 
to have become a definite part of the Irish Government’s 
economic programme for the war years. 


THE WEEK 


impugned in any way by this decision; the disingenuous 
way in which the Member for Shettleston set about making 
his application was not calculated to inspire official con- 
fidence. In wartime there must be bounds to the actions— 
and words—even of Members. If they are dissatisfied with 
the way their Ministerial servants use the discretion given 
them, the Commons have the remedy in their own hands 
—as the debate and the Prime Minister’s reply showed. 


* * 7 


The Four Members 


Scandalmongers had their palates well tickled recently 
when the four members of the Air Services Sub-Committee 
of the Select Committee on National Expenditure asked the 
House of Commons to discharge them. It appears that the 
Co-ordinating Sub-Committee recommended that, on 
security grounds, a report they had prepared should not 
be published to the House, but should instead be sent 
direct to the War Cabinet ; and the Select Committee, by a 
majority of one, adopted this recommendation. This pro- 
cedure of reporting direct to the Prime Minister was carried 
out by virtue of special powers which, in May, 1940, at the 
request of the Select Committee itself, the House 
agreed to grant. These powers have only been used three 
times ; but the Air Services Sub-Committee felt so strongly 
that Parliament should be told about what they believed 
to be a case of “ bad administration, official negligence and 
wasteful extravagance in money, material and manpower 
that they asked to be allowed to resign. Rather more than a 
mere difference of opinion on what is a matter of public 
security seems to have been involved. The Sub-Committee 
hinted that the plea of public security had been used to cover 
up the mistakes of Ministers and Departments, and that 
Ministerial pressure had been exercised to keep the report 
from publication. Nobody but those with full knowledge of 
the case can form an opinion on the first contention, As 
for the second, Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, chairman of the 
Select Committee, made it quite clear that Ministerial 






advice on the question of publishing a report is never 
sought, though oie items, such as facts and figures, are 
sent to a department, as a matter of routine, for an opinion 
on the wisdom of revealing them. This denial of Ministerial 
pressure was endorsed by the Prime Minister. He has also 
arranged for the past and present Ministers of Aircraft 
Production to meet the Select Committee and explain why 
the Sub-Committee’s recommendation that the expenditure 
in question should be stopped cannot be accepted. With 
this assurance, the members of the Sub-Committee have 
withdrawn their resignations, and the matter will presum- 
ably be allowed to drop. Thus ends another incident in the 
long struggle to strengthen Parliament’s control over ex- 
penditure. Once again it is clear that the Executive, which, 
through its responsibility for policy, must also be responsible 
for spending, has won. This does not mean that the Select 
Committee’s work is valueless, or that the Four Members 
rebelled in vain. On the contrary, nearly all of the close on 
50 reports issued by the Committee have been searchlights 
on administration and policy, and have provided a factual 
basis for responsible criticism. This right of criticism, which 
is the Commons’ most valuable function in war-time, has 
been strengthened, not weakened, by these recent events. 


* * * 


The Defence of Moscow 


After a week of tremendous battles, there has again 
been a pause in the German drive on Moscow. It is too 
early to say whether it represents the exhaustion of the 
offensive or the necessary regrouping of the attacking 
armies before the next effort is launched. There was a 
pause a week ago after the encirclement of Briansk and 
Vyasma, and the fall of Orel. The attacks which followed 
carried the Germans to Kalinin in the north and to 
Mojaisk and Maloyaroslavets in the centre. It is doubtful 
whether they penetrated as far as Tula in the south, and 
in both the northerly and southerly sectors, the pause 
appears to be due, not only to a self-imposed delay, but to 
strong local counter-attacks by the Russian defenders. The 
Russian defence has been beyond praise, and even though 
the Government has moved east to Kuibyshev (Samara) on 
the Volga, there is at least a hope now that Moscow can 
be held. The weather is reported to be deteriorating and, 
between the last spell of dry weather and the coming of 
hard frosts, there may well be weeks when the German 
army will flounder in mud. If Moscow holds, the problem 
of quartering the vast Nazi armies will tax the efficiency of 
the German Commissariat, especially since the same 
problem in an even graver form confronts them on 
the Leningrad front. However, even though the Russian 
defenders have purchased a respite for Moscow, there is no 
slackening of the Germans’ relentless attack in the south. 
Taganrog has fallen; the Germans report the capture of 
Stalin, an important industrial centre in the Donetz basin, 
and claim to be at the gateway of Kharkov and Rostov-on- 
Don. The bitter fight for Moscow has tended to divert 
attention from these dangerous developments in the south. 
The loss of the Donetz basin would mean the loss of the 
backbone of Russia’s heavy industry. The threat to Rostov 
is a threat, not only to Russia’s communications with Iran, 
but also to nine-tenths of its oil supplies. If the Germans 
were to succeed in a drive across the Caucasus to Astrakhan, 
all land supplies and shipments of oil from Baku would 
virtually cease. There are further oil supplies to the east 
of the River Ural, but they cannot meet more than a frac- 
tion of Russia’s consumption. Next in importance to keep- 
ing the Caucasian oil supplies for Russia is to prevent them 
from falling to the Germans. Here it may be possible for 
British forces to participate directly in the defence. Pre- 
liminary organisation is reported to be under way. 


* * * 


The Afghan Route 


The news that about 90 German engineers and agents 
are to leave Afghanistan relieves Anglo-Russian defence of 
a great danger, and opens up new possibilities of effective 
military co-operation. The war is moving east. The new 
centre of Russian administration at Kuibyshev (Samara) 
is on the railway serving Tashkent, Samarkand and 
Bokhara ; and from this run branch lines to the Afghan 
frontier at Kushk and Termez. The Ural industrial area, 
also served by this railway system, is likely to be the centre 
of Russia’s continued existence ; and if, by the misfortunes 
of war, the Allies’ supply route through the Caucasus should 
be lost, other routes would have to be found to the east of 
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the Caspian Sea. The creation of an Afghan supply lin 
depends, not only on the goodwill of the Afghan ting 
ment, but also on the work done in Afghanistan by Allie 
engineers with the co-operation of local labour supplies, Th. 
good will of the Government could by no means be taken 
for granted. There is a stgnding dispute over the Indian. 
Afghanistan frontier, and the Germans were quick to offer 
the Afghans Baluchistan and the Indus frontier. The 
dissident Afghans have long caused endless trouble alon 
the frontier, and, since they are exactly the kind of 
material Nazi agents seek to use, they might have Proved 
inflammable material, given a German-inspired governmen, 
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ARABIA 


at Kabul. The British Government had been slow in the 
question of economic co-operation, while the Germans were 
able to establish themselves some five years ago, and secure 
dominant positions as engineers and advisers. A German 
was chairman of a Government Committee for studying 
economic development, and a German-Afghan company 
obtained a monopoly for prospecting for minerals. Happily 
the Barakzai dynasty have preferred the security and inde- 
pendence of a friendly understanding with Britain to 
Germany’s specious promises. The German agents are 10 
leave. Now there must follow the development of this pre- 
liminary agreement into a programme of work and co- 
operation which will enrich Afghanistan by improving 11s 
transport system and throw open Russian Turkestan to 
Allied supplies. If Todt principles and Todt energy are 
applied, the task is not insuperable. The worst of the climb 
from Karachi is passed by the time the railway reaches 
Quetta. From there to Kandahar, 80 miles on, the way 
downhill, and easy routes go the next 350 miles to Herat. 
Here the chief difficulty in the route, a mountain range, 
cuts off Herat from Kushk, the Russian railway terminus, 
60 miles further on. But, with the help of German engineers, 
the Afghans have already thrown a motor-road across the 
Hindu Kush. It should be possible to repeat the pet 
formance with British aid and encouragement. 


* * * 


Revising the Neutrality Act 


Throughout the week Congress has been discussing 
the quesion of the revision of the Neutrality Act. It has 
done so against a background which the Nazis have con 
spired to make appropriate. First came the news that the 
United States destroyer Kearny had been torpedoed, but 
not sunk, some 350 miles south-west of Iceland. Subse- 
quent reports established that eleven men were missing 4% 
that some others had been injured. Later in the week, the 
news arrived of the sinking of two more merchant ships; 
the first, the Lehigh, was sunk off the African coast 0m 4 
voyage on ballast from Bilbao to the Gold  * 
the other, the Bold Venture, although it was HY: 
ing the Panamanian flag, was owned by the United — 
Maritime Commission. This ship was sunk in the area = 
which the Kearny was attacked, some 500 miles south-W 
of Iceland. The news of the sinking of the two America 
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merchantmen reinforced the impression made by the attack 

the Kearny. The Kearny alone was sufficient to secure 
in the House of Representatives a vote of 259 to 138 for 
repealing the clause in the Neutrality Act which bans the 
arming of merchantmen. The sinking of the Lehigh and 
the Bold Venture came in time to create a profound impres- 
sion in the Senate before whose Foreign Affairs Committee 
the revision of the Neutrality Act now lies. It seems certain 
that the necessary revision will be secured. Indeed, it would 
almost certainly have been possible to secure a much wider 
revision of the Neutrality Act, had it not been for the 
obstructionist tactics of Senators Wheeler, Clark and other 
embattled Isolationists. When it became known that certain 
of the Senators who support the Administration proposed 
to attach to the revision of the clause dealing with the 
arming of merchantmen a further revision, abolishing the 
ban on the entry of United States ships into British and 
other belligerent ports, the Isolationist wing declared their 
intention of tacking on a proposal that Congress should 
declare war. This move was, of course, designed simply 
and solely to embarrass the Administration and to produce 
a vote in Congress so hostile to a declaration of war that, 
both in Europe and in the Far East, the effects of the United 
States’ forward and determined policy would have been 
reversed. In order to meet this manceuvre, the President, 
after consulting with some of the leading Congressmen, has 
advised the Senate to confine itself strictly to the question 
of arming American merchantmen. The revision of the 
combat zone is postponed for the time being and Messrs 
Wheeler and Clark can flatter themselves that they have 
done Hitler at least this service. 


* * * 


Small Mercies 


The Government was roughly handled in last week’s 
Commons’ debate on Service pay and dependants’ allow- 
ances. Apart from the official spokesmen of the Ministry 
of Pensions, not one of the large number of speakers from 
all sides of the House gave unreserved support to the White 
Paper (Cmd. 6318). The great majority attacked it in no 
measured terms. The most that could be said in favour 
of the new measures was that they represented small 
mercies. It would, of course, be idle to deny that the 
families who will draw more money under the new scheme 
will be better off. The great disadvantage of the arrange- 
ment, as was made abundantly clear in the debate, is that 
it will involve the application of a form of means test to the 
vast majority of homes whose breadwinner, whether man 
or woman, has joined up. The task of individual investiga- 
tion imposed on the Ministry of Pensions is so immense 
that it must involve very serious delay ; and, moreover, the 
detailed investigation of circumstances, which is now to be 
the rule rather than the exception, is an invidious proceed- 
ing. A considerable waste of time is implied in the use of 
an army of minor officials to analyse and classify family 
incomes, The main justification for this procedure is the 
contention that an automatic flat rate increase in the allow- 
ances paid by the Service departments would cost the tax- 
payer too much. But the time has surely gone by when the 
country could afford to calculate war costs in monetary 
terms. The true loss to the country, for instance, of the 
misemployment of civil service officials is greater 
than the sums they will save in rejecting claims to bring 
the total down to the sum of £13,500,000, which the 
Minister of Pensions proposes to spend—a net increase on 
Previous allowances of £8 millions. It is true that no flat 
Tate payment could obviate hard cases, and there is good 
reason for leaving the War Service Grants Advisory Com- 
mittee to deal with exceptions. But to devise a scheme 
by which it will assume the enormous responsibilities 
implied in the White Paper is to shift to the Ministry of 

ensions a duty of maintenance which should be the routine 
task of the Service departments themselves. 


* * * 


The Risk Bearers 


The biggest and most obvious anomaly in wartime is 
the discrepancy between remuneration for service in the 
armed forces and remuneration for service - war aaneny. 

St week’s debate on dependants’ Service allowances gav 

a chance to discuss it. Much of the deep emotional appeal 
that has attended the campaign for better Service pay and 
allowances is due to the recognition—the uncomfortable and 
disturbing recognition—that the reserved man generally 
highly satisfactory wages, while the soldier obtains 
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insufficient pocket money and his dependants a pittance. 
The discrepancy is painfully driven home in many ways. No 
doubt taxation and rationing should see to it that the factory 
worker cannot actually consume more than the fighting 
man, and may, in fact, eat less well. But the fact that the 
soldier cannot save for post-war contingencies, for setting 
up a home, or for educating his children, is a real grievance; 
and, even more important, the wife and children of men in 
the fighting forces are almost certain to be less well off 
than the families of friends and neighbours employed in 
factories. Even the new patchwork system of war service 
grants will only ensure that these families do not fall below 
the level of subsistence. No system of payment, of course, 
can really put the fighting man on the same footing as the 
man in civil life. Despite long periods of waiting, the main 
duty of the soldier is to fight with a rather more than 
equal chance of injury, imprisonment or death. These are 
risks which cannot be compensated in terms of money ; 
and, consequently, no payment made to the fighting forces 
can be more than token. It should be possible, however, to 
provide fighting men with adequate pocket money, and, at 
present, the married man on the lowest rate of Army pay 
does not receive enough. As far as the man’s family is con- 
cerned, the position is different. Equity demands that con- 
scription should not leave the wives and children of men 
in the Services on the margin of subsistence. On grounds 
of expediency, morale in the Forces demands that a very 
generous system of prompt and automatic allowances should 
be paid to the dependants of fighting men. This surely is 
the way to make good the debt which the civilian owes to 
the combatant, and the purely monetary argument in an 
economy where money is rapidly losing all formative influ- 
ence is irrelevant—certainly while it is now apparently im- 
possible to use this argument to prevent the upward 
movement of civilian wages. 


* * * 
Steel Supplies 
Lord Gort’s despatches have once more emphasised the 


decisive role of modern equipment—of tanks and aircraft 
—in the present war. And, as is shown in an article on 
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age the production of the tools of war must be 
tle mer if Britain’s striking power is to be 
developed. Since the supply of steel is one of the limiting 
factors in the output of modern war equipment, no effort 
must therefore be spared in securing the greatest possible 
quantity of steel, in the qualities in which it is needed, 
from the resources at Britain’s disposal The iron and steel 
industry was faced with considerable difficulties in main- 
taining a high rate of crude steel output when it was cut 
off from its European sources of raw material supplies. 
But, as a result of an expansion in the output of domestic 
ore and assistance from the United States, it was able to 
overcome its difficulties, though the current output of 
crude steel may be somewhat below the high level of the 
best pre-war year—it was some 13 million tons in 1937— 
and well below its pre-war capacity of nearly 15 million 
tons per annum. Domestic crude steel supplies, however, 
have been considerably augmented in the last two years 
by heavy imports from the United States. But America’s 
own production programme is now absorbing growing 
quantities. Scrap exports to this country have already been 
drastically cut; and the time may not be far off when 
America will have little to spare in semi-finished and 
finished materials, if American capacity to produce arma- 
ments is to be fully utilised. It requires little imagination 
to see that this country will have to rely more on its own 
sesources. These must be exploited to the full if the out- 
put of tanks and other equipment is to be increased to the 
desired level. While the home production of iron ore can 
no doubt be raised still further, the main effort must be 
concentrated on an increase in the flow of domestic scrap 
to the steel furnaces. There is enough potential scrap in 
this country to permit a very considerable increase in the 
output of crude steel. But it will not be forthcoming in 
adequate quantities in the future unless the problem of 
collection is tackled with much more imagination and bold- 
ness than hitherto. 


Transport on Tap 


Lip service has long been paid to the need for regarding 
and treating the various means of transport—still one of 
the scarcest of vital commodities—as so much interchange- 
able carrying capacity. A good deal of progress has been 
made, since the formation of the Ministry of War Trans- 
sort last spring, to improve efficiency. But there is much 
still to be done. Administratively, among the various carry- 
ing facilities, the road haulage industry has proved the most 
difficult to fit into a scheme of war transport. Before the war, 
some 148,000 lorries were operated by no fewer than 61,000 
A and B licence-holders, and 365,000 vehicles by 178,000 C 
licence-holders. Last January, the Ministry of Transport 
decided to enter the road haulage business by hiring 
vehicles from operators for the carriage of Government 
traffic. But the scope of the Government’s enterprise re- 
mained severely limited. Now the original plan has been 
modified by the Ministry of War Transport, after consulta- 
tion with the Road Haulage (Operations) Advisory Com- 
mittee. Additional vehicles are to be available on call to 
the Ministry, which will operate the scheme in “ partner- 
ship” with the hauliers. The Ministry will set up an area 
organisation—there will be six divisions which are to be 
subdivided, as a first step, into fourteen areas—which is 
to control the operation of the fleet of vehicles at its dis- 
posal and to act as a clearing house for traffic. Parallel to 
this, the road haulage industry itself will set up an organisa- 
tion to allocate the traffic passed to it by the Ministry. 
Presumably this means that the Ministry will hire the 
vehicles, supervise their employment, and decide on the 
traffic they are to carry, while the industry will actually 
operate them. Agreement has been reached concerning rates 
of hire and working conditions. The success of this modified 
- scheme must depend on the number of vehicles which will 
come under the Ministry’s direction, and on the efficiency 
of their operation. The existence of many thousands of A 
and B licence-holders cannot be cited as an excuse for 
further indefinite delay in bringing all possible vehicles 
a this war transport scheme under the Ministry’s 

irection. 


- * * 


Pacific Bases 


_ The policy of Pacific defence is discussed in a leading 
article on page 495. Its strategy must rest upon hard 
geographical facts. From the point of view of American 
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defence, the Pacific has three zones: an Asiatic zone which 
runs in an are from Singapore to Petropavlovsk on Kam 
chatka ; a central zone from the Aleutian Islands in th. 
north to New Zealand in the south ; and an American ae 
from Alaska to the Panama, or, if South America js “= 
cluded, to Santiago. The Panama Canal is safe from attack 
so long as the United States holds Hawaii, the hub of their 
Pacific defence. Here, at Pearl Harbour, is the largest single 
defence area controlled by the United States militar, 
authorities, The Pacific fleet is stationed there, as well as an 
infantry division and a growing air force. The islands are 
protected by Midway, Wake and Johnston islands, from 
which long-distance planes can patrol about 4,000 miles to 
the west of Hawaii. Midway is a fully equipped air and 
naval base, and Wake has only limited facilities ; but both 
are being improved and expanded to the tune of a Congress 
grant of over $9 millions voted in March this year, The 
danger to the American zone comes from the north. East 
Siberia, the Aleutian Islands and Alaska are potential step- 
ping stones for a Far Eastern aggressor. But Alaskan defence 
has been vigorously developed in recent years. There are 
two first-class air bases at Fairbanks and Anchorage, and a 
string of naval bases runs from Dutch Harbour on Unalaska 
Island to Seattle. 


* 


It is in the Asiatic zone that American defence faces real 
problems. The Philippines and the approaches to Alaska 
give the United States clear interests and responsibilities in 
this zone, and, apart from this, a general interest in check- 
ing Japanese aggression links it with the defence problems 
of the other peace-loving Powers. If the Asiatic zone js 
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divided into two sectors, north and south, each covering 
a potential area of conflict, it is clear that the Japanes¢ 
enjoy a considerable advantage against Vladivostok. From 
their bases in South Japan and from Formosa, they would 
be in a strong position to prevent any naval reinforcement 
of the Russians. Aircraft could, however, be flown ‘0 
Siberia via Alaska. In the southern sector, it is the turn of 
the Japanese to face serious strategic difficulties. Any naval 
advance would have to run through the Scylla and 
Charybdis of Hongkong and Cavité Bay in the Philippines, 
and, unless Camranh Bay can be transformed into a first: 
class base in a very few months, a Japanese fleet operating 
against, say, the Dutch East Indies would be nearly 3,00 
miles from its home base, whereas the defenders w 

be strongly based on Singapore and Surabaya in ™ 
Netherlands Indies. The difficulty is that, whereas i * 
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very unlikely that Britain can spare a full battle fleet for 
Far Eastern waters and the Dutch navy, though very 
serviceable, 18 small, the American Pacific fleet has no 
suitable bases west of Pearl Harbour, some 4,000 
miles away. The project of equipping Guam as a 
naval outpost was abandoned first in 1922, under 
the Washington Treaties, and later in 1938 in order 
not to offend Japanese sensibilities. To-day it would 
cost over $200 millions to prepare, and the work 
would last over two years. As it stands, Guam has no 
particular military significance. Cavité Bay, the base at 
Manila, has no proper facilities for heavy repairs and is 
not very strongly defended. The obvious solution is the 
use by the American fleet of British and Dutch bases in a 
wide arc from Brisbane to Singapore. It should not be 
imagined, however, that the use of a base by the fleet of 
another Power merely consists in sailing in and anchoring. 
Vast stores of American material, spare parts, etc., would 
have to be brought to Singapore. However, if serious 
defence is intended, it is planning on this scale that is above 
all necessary. 


France ‘‘ Betrayed ”’ 


On October 20th Dr Karl Holtz, Field Commander of 
the Nantes Military Region, was shot in the neck by two 
assailants and was killed instantly. The two men escaped. 
The Germans have retaliated by establishing a 6 o’clock 
curfew in Nantes and by shooting out of hand so hostages. 
Two days later, another German officer was killed, this 
time in Bordeaux. The Germans again retaliated with a 
curfew and with the arrest of roo hostages whose fate 
cannot be in doubt. These shootings followed on whole- 
sale arrests among the intelligentsia of Paris and are signs 
of a new wave of general unrest. And it is against 
this background that Marshal Pétain has decided to open 
the formal trials of Mm Daladier, Blum, Gamelin, La 
Chambre, Jacomet, Paul Reynaud and Georges Mandel at 
Riom. So far only the official case against these men has 
been made known. But that alone is enough to make en- 
tirely fantastic the idea that justice can be served by setting 
up Pétain, Darlan and Laval in judgment upon the men of 
the ancien régime. The charges, taken point by point, apply 
as obviously to the men of Vichy as to any of those whom 
they presume to condemn. Blum, La Chambre and Jacomet 
are accused of keeping secret their knowledge of the dis- 
organisation and lack of material preparation in France. 
Blum in particular is arraigned because, so the charge main- 
tains, the process of disintegration began under former 
Prime Ministers. But was not Laval a former Prime 
Minister ? Did not Darlan know as well as Gamelin that 
the French forces were insufficient? Was not Pétain con- 
cerned with the training and equipment of the French 
Army ? Again, Daladier and Blum are both accused of 
failing to suppress labour unrest and of helping on the 
“process of disintegration.” But in the supreme hour, can 
it be said that France was more corrupted from the Left 
than from the Right, and did not the word of surrender 
come not from the ranks and the masses but from the little 
group of bien-pensants who saw their way to save their 
bacon by betraying France ? With tremendously inappro- 
priate grandiloquence, Pétain declared in a broadcast that 
“the country which has felt itself betrayed has a right to 
the truth and to the whole truth.” But the country which 
feels itself betrayed is not boot-licking in Vichy. It is 
shooting down Vichy’s masters in the streets of Nantes. 
And the country which indeed feels itself betrayed will 
demand an account and a restitution, not from Reynaud 
or Mandel who were ready to carry on the fight from North 
Africa, but from Darlan and Pétain who preferred an 


ro to occupation and total dishonour to honourable 
efeat. 


* * * 


Feeding the Children 


Malnutrition among children was prevalent even in 
peacetime, but the only step taken then to prevent it was 
the half-hearted scheme for supplying cheap milk in schools 
—Wwhich, in the case of many local authorities, was a dead 
letter. Even now, after a wartime campaign to increase the 
Consumption of milk, the proportion of children receiving 

under the scheme is, according to Mr Butler, only 
Some 60 per cent. The Board of Education now aims at 
faising this proportion to as near 100 per cent as possible. 
This will mean, in the absence of enough one-third pint 
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bottles, that distributors will have to supply more and more 
of the milk in bulk, and the Exchequer will bear the cost 
to the local authorities of providing utensils and washing 
them. Moreover, the Exchequer grant on the school milk 
service as a whole will be raised to 100 per cent. There 
should, therefore, be no excuse for dilatoriness on the 
part of local authorities in extending the service. More 
difficult, but more far-reaching, will be the big extension 
of school meals that was also promised this week by Mr 
Butler and Lord Woolton. At present, only 300,000 of the 
5,000,000 children in secondary and elementary schools 
receive a mid-day meal at school. Here, again, one of the 
chief obstacles has been finance, and the Exchequer grant 
in respect of the cost will be raised to a minimum of 70 
per cent, with a maximum of 95 per cent and an average 
of 80 per cent. Another, hardly less important, obstacle, 
however, has been the lack of equipment, The Ministry 
of Food is, therefore, to allow local authorities to use its 
emergency cooking depéts and the facilities of British 
Restaurants for supplying meals in schools. Some time will 
even now elapse before the whole of the five million children 
can be catered for, and an obvious deficiency in the whole 
policy of feeding children is the absence of special arrange- 
ments for children who leave school at 14, just when many 
most need plentiful food. It ought to be made possible for 
those who have no canteens where they work to use the 
local school canteen at least until they reach the age of 16. 
But, on the whole, the scheme cannot be too highly praised ; 
it must rank as one of the most important social measures 
to be introduced since the war began. 


* * * 


Differential Rationing 


As the meals in school scheme is gradually extended, 
the principle of having a basic plus a supplementary ration 
will be strengthened. The basic, or domestic, ration is, 
according to Lord Woolton, based on “ the average need of 
the average family.” But with the special rations for the 
armed forces ; the possibility of an off-the-ration meal for 
five million children; and the extension of industrial 
canteens and special rations for certain classes of 
workers, without taking into account the restaurant service 
—whether British or otherwise—the basic ration must 
become less and less important as the measure of the 
nation’s diet. The supplementary ration, on the other hand, 
is more and more to be determined according to needs 
and on dietetic principles. Thus, expectant and nursing 
mothers are given priority for milk and shortly for eggs ; 
and children for milk, eggs and oranges. Invalids are 
allowed supplementary rations according to the nature of 
their disease, and underground and agricultural workers 
are given extra cheese. Lord Woolton has now announced 
that, in the allocation of food to canteens and catering 
establishments, they will be classified according to whether 
they serve heavy workers, other workers and the rest of 
the population. This differential rationing for civilians is 
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admirable. At present, the only section which is nutrition- 
ally favoured, apart from the paltry 5 ounces extra of 
cheese given to underground and agricultural workers, is 
seamen on weekly articles. These are entitled to 74 Ib. of 
meat a week, 8 ounces of bacon and ham, 154 ounces of 
fats (in any proportions of butter, margarine and cooking 
fats), 4 ounces each of cheese and tea, 30 ounces of sugar, 
8 ounces of jam and 2 ounces of syrup. It is not suggested 
for a moment that the peculiar dangers, the hardships and 
the hard work faced by these men do not entitle them to 
the maximum amount of food that can be provided for 
them. But 7} lb. of meat, 15} ounces of fats and 30 ounces 
of sugar are startling statistics these days ; and it is worth 
pointing out that the rations for the armed forces on home 
service are nothing like so much even if they get—which 
is not always the case—the full amount of their nominal 
rations ; and the discrepancy is much wider in the case of 
coal miners, whose work is also hard and dangerous. The 
discrepancy should not, of course, be narrowed by reducing 
the weekly seamen’s rations, but by the prompt extension 
of supplementary rationing for other special categories, 
whether by canteen feeding or by increased allowances on 
the ration card. 


‘ 


x * *« 


Men and Women 


This week end women aged 28 register for national 
service ; in the next year it is expected that, by stages, all 
up to 40 will register. Meanwhile, a drive to recruit those 
between 20 and 25, who have already registered, is once 
more announced. Unless they can be shown to be key 
workers, that is, indispensable and irreplaceable in their 
present employment, they must choose between the auxiliary 
Services, nursing or work in war industry. Actually, this 
story is many months old ; it was said to be the purpose 
of registration right from the start. In fact, it has failed 
because, on the side of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, the call has not been peremptory enough ; and 
because, on the side of the girls, employers and parents 
have refused to let them go. Until recently, full-time paid 
work of any kind was, in many districts, sufficient 
exemption. The fact that 90 per cent of the spinsters and 
widows between 20 and 25 are doing paid work, and 97 
per cent of those married between those ages doing house- 
work, is still falsely quoted to show that there is no 
reserve. In every nook and cranny of the community 
completely idle young women still lurk, sometimes without 
having even registered on their appointed day ; the appeal 
of some months ago for the release of domestic servants 
was barely a nine days’ wonder. The plan for mobilising 
women by registration, interview and selection is sound 
enough ; it always was. It is just that its operation has 
been, until very recently, coy and feeble to the point of 
frustration. Now the big drum is being beaten again—this 
time it seems with some justification. What promises to be 
a comb-out, industry by industry, has started with the retail 
trades, for which over 500 local committees have been set 
up to advise on individual reservations and releases—though 
the project for slimming retail distribution by concentration, 
on which a committee has just reported to the Government, 
still hangs fire. Other employers and advisory committees 
in other industries are beginning work to count the women 
—and the men—who could be released from non-war jobs. 
Panels in such occupations as newspaper and insurance 
employment have been advising the authorities for some 
time. It is plain that the principle of reservation by 
“occupation”, a principle which admittedly provided a 
reserve of skilled or experienced labour but did not ensure 
that it was used for the war effort, is at last, after a year 
or more of agitation for the change, being superseded by 
the principle of reserving people who are actually doing 
vital work. It is common sense to consult the various 
industries on the release of their labour. But it will be fatal 
if it is again left—and there is some evidence that it is 
still being left—either to individual employers or to repre- 
sentative committees to put a lax and partial interpretation 
on “ vital ” work. 

* * * 


British Diplomacy and Mexico 


_ The Government’s announcement that diplomatic rela- 
tions with Mexico are to be resumed puts an end to one 
of the most curious anomalies in Britain’s relations with 
the outside world. Since the beginning of the Presidency 
of Sefior Camacho, the Mexican Government has practised 








a consistently strong policy against Axis intri 

in the forefront of the Latin American fiona en c 
porting President Roosevelt’s plans for hemispheric def 
and has allowed it to be known on a number of occasion? 
that the resumption of diplomatic gelations would uae 
comed, The British Government, whose patience with a 
open friends of Germany as Italy or Japan, is exha a 
only when one or other of them actually goes an 
against Britain, showed a curious determination to ; nin 
on hostile terms with a Power so patently anxious for eon 
relations, It is to be hoped, now that Britain has taken the 
correct and obvious step of renewing relations, that the 
underlying cause of the friction and delay—the still . 
recognised right of the expropriated British oil companis . 
to fair compensation—will also be dealt with successfully. 


* * * 


Views on News 


On Wednesday, Members of the Commo 
the sale of half the shares of Reuters, Ltd., wee 
paper Proprietors’ Association. Speakers pleaded for ns 
independent trust to control the famous news agency 
Actually, Reuters is not “ independent ” now. A controlling 
interest is held by-the Press Association, which sopemens 
provincial newspapers as the NPA does London news. 
papers ; and the NPA already owns a quarter interest on 
account of its provincial affiliations, in the Press Associa- 
tion’s half share. The membership of the Press Association 
is admittedly more scattered and independent than 
membership of the NPA. But the Minister of Information 
was perfectly right to oppose any alternative arrangement 
that would make Reuters a semi-public body; the BBC 
is not really the happiest precedent. Much of the fear of 
what the “Press barons” may do with Reuters is probably 
due to the relentless way in which the newspaper industry, 
in all its branches, tends to pursue its vested interests— 
vis-a-vis the BBC, for instance—and those of their adver- 
tisers ; and it might be a great gain if Reuters’ news 
gathering could be insulated from all interests or partisan- 
ships. But there is no evidence that the NPA intend to 
cook the news. In normal times, they will be working ‘in 
competition with the able agencies of the United States ; 
and the greatest gain of all would be if Reuters could be 
staffed and organised to compete in efficiency again with 
ee American rivals—as it has not done for more than 
e. 


* * x 


Shorter Notes 


There seem to be no limits to the ways and means of 
profiteering in food. It is apparently an offence, under the 
Waste of Food Order, to feed cats and dogs on meat fit for 
human consumption ; and the supplies of meat available 
for animals are consequently scarce. Prices accordingly rose, 
and the Ministry of Food fixed them at a maximum of 8d. 
per pound for horseflesh. Now, purveyors are selling the 
same meat at Is. 3d. per pound, free of coupon, and certified 
as fit for human consumption. The Ministry of Food is 
taking steps to prevent this. 

* 


Panama has given a lead to its powerful American neigh- 
bour by declaring that all ships registered in Panama—of 
these there are 270, of which 82 belong to United States 
interests—shall be armed. Behind this decision lies an in- 
teresting but somewhat obscure Palace revolution. President 
Arias, who was reported to have Axis sympathies, had 
earlier declared that no Panamanian ship should carry 
armaments. On October 9th, a movement backed by the 
democratic elements in Panama and led by the Minister of 
Government and Justice, Sefior La Guardia, drove Presi- 
dent Arias from office and established instead a provision: 
regime of which Sefior La Guardia is the President. The 
sequel to this move has been the decision to arm Pana- 
manian ships. It can therefore be surmised from the new 
regime is more compatible with United States interests 
than the presidential dictatorship of Dr Arias. 


* 


The number of persons already receiving pensions who 
have benefited from the uietiinne of the Determination of 
Needs Act was 216,000 up to August last. The number 
new supplementary pensioners as a result of the Act 1s 5° 
far only about 100,000, although the Assistance 
counted on 250,000, and steps are being taken to make 
pensioners aware of their potential rights. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Nazi Activity in Argentina 


(From Our Buenos Aires Correspondent) 


September 23rd 


LMOST three months ago, the Minister of the Interior, 
A speaking in the Chamber of Deputies, said: “I can 
conscientiously tell the Chamber that the penetration of 
foreign ideologies is an unquestionable fact, an important 
fact, a fact of national significance, because they have 
penetrated into all parts and because, unfortunately, they 
are zealously cultivated. It is not known for certain 
whether the only aim is the credit or discredit of the 
belligerent countries, or whether a situation is being pre- 
pared for the carrying out of other plans. The Ministry 
has abundant information from many sources, ranging 
from confessions to anonymous communications, from 
police proofs to the denunciations of informers, all of which 
leads to the conviction that there are forces working in 
the Republic to form an atmosphere propitious to possible 
future consequences of the conflict which is shaking the 
world.” 

This pregnant statement was welcomed by the 
responsible press, less as a timely warning (much less a 
clarion call) than as a sign that public opinion had at last 
been accorded Cabinet recognition. In effect, the leading 
Argentine newspapers had for many months been waging 
a campaign against totalitarian influences in the country. 
They were spurred on by a constant crop of incidents— 
in many of which interned seamen of the Graf Spee were 
involved—by the extravagances of a self-styled “ National- 
ist” and openly pro-German newspaper and the move- 
ments it sponsored (classified by the outspoken evening 
dailies as “Nazi-onalistas”), and by the steps taken in 
other Latin American Republics—notably Bolivia, Peru 
and Uruguay—to suppress German-inspired activities. 
Commenting on severe anti-Nazi measures taken by the 
Bolivian Government, the authoritative La Prensa had 
said: “We welcome the solution of the Bolivian conflict 
and suggest to our Government the need to reflect on the 
attitude sdopted by yet another country in our continent. 
It must be understood that sibylline phrases and enigmatic 
attitudes are not for moments like the present.” 

Outspoken statements from the public platform were 
not wanting as a further sign of public opinion; they 
proclaimed the danger to Argentina’s democratic constitu- 
tion which was represented by germanophile activities and 
by the dissemination of totalitarian ideas among the popu- 
lation, including the armed forces. Many such statements 
were made by prominent politicians, some under the 
auspices of “Accion Argentina,” which was formed in 
May, 1940, with the declared aims of defending the 
country’s democratic institutions and giving all possible 
moral support to Great Britain and the United States. On 
the principle that democracy begins at home, this move- 
ment is a militant opponent of totalitarian influences and 
claims to have 800,000 adherents. Whether the figure is 
accurate or not, “ Accion Argentina” certainly represents 
a very comprehensive and influential cross-section, socially 
and politically, of Argentine opinion. : 

Against this background the Minister of the Interior, Dr. 
Culaciati, admitted “the penetration of foreign ideologies , 
just after the Commission appointed by the Chamber of 
Deputies “to investigate anti-Argentine activities” had 
begun its work, with the overwhelming support of public 
opinion behind it. Invoking judicial co-operation to ensure 
the examination of material witnesses and evidence, its 
investigation has been nothing if not thorough; this 1s 
revealed in its exhaustive and carefully documented report, 
of which three parts have been published, a fourth being 
Promised shortly. Its labours have been punctuated by 
Such sensational news items as the confiscation of “ diplo- 
Matic mail” containing a powerful wireless transmitting 
set consigned by the German Embassy in Buenos Aires to 


the German Legation in Lima and returned by the Peru- 
vian authorities ; the apparatus contained, besides propa- 
ganda matter, a partly undecipherable code message. A 
further sensation was caused by the flight of Gottfried 
Sandstede, who, after claiming diplomatic immunity, 
hurriedly left the country by the German-operated 
“Condor” air line when called upon to testify before the 
Commission. 


German Embassy Intrigues 


The first part of the report makes clear the wide ramifi- 
cations of the Auslanddeutsch movement in Argentina, 
working as part of the National Socialist Party in the 
Reich, althouzh under the guise of German charitable insti- 
tutions. The foreword to this part states that it offers 
proof of “the active existence of the German National- 
Socialist Party in the country, the organisation of cells 
dependent on the same, aiming at political domination and 
the participation of the German diplomatic corps, through 
the Ambassador and other Embassy officials, in all the 
party’s activitizs.’ The second part deals with the funds 
provided by the German Embassy for Nazi propaganda, 
the foreword stating that the information presented “ fully 
confirms the impression that the Embassy is the principal 
factor in the campaign against the country’s institutions.” 
The third part examines the activities of the “ Transocean,” 
DNB and other German news agencies in the country, 
as well as the financial resources of the pro-German 
“Nationalist ” newspaper, El Pampero; it comes to the 
conclusion that these agencies are “organisations existing 
exclusively to serve National-Socialist propaganda, con- 
trolled by the German Government either directly or 
through its ciplomatic representatives in the Argentine 
Republic.” The fourth part, not yet published, is reported 
to pronounce on the activities of German schools in 
Argentina. 

The mass of evidence accumulated in these reports has 
inevitably focused public attention on the German 
Ambassador, Herr von Thermann. The interest has been 
shared ty the Chamber of Deputies, where last week the 
Commission’s motion that he had exceeded his functions, 
and recominending the dissolution of the German Benefit 
and Cultural Societies and the withdrawal of legal status 
from the German Chamber of Commerce, was carried by 
the almost unanimous vote of 78 to 1. The popular cry 
that the Ambassador should be handed his passports has 
thus been virtually endorsed by the Lower Chamber, and 
the executive’s expected reaction to its overwhelming vote 
of censure is one of the two main topics of press comment. 
The other is the German press outburst against the pro- 
cedure of the Investigating Commission. This outburst was 
classified by La Prensa as “an offensive of inexactitudes, 
insults and threats,” and was regarded unanimously by the 
responsible press as inspired by the German Government. 
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The Chairman of the Commission, Deputy Damonte 
Taborda, has just stated in a press interview that the 
Commission will ask for the arraignment of the German 
Ambassador and members of his staff before the Argen- 
tine Supreme Court in connection with the findings on 
their manipulation of certain funds. 

The Commission has prepared for presentation to 
Congress a project whereby the local authorities of 
foreign concerns carrying on business here would be 
allowed—or if necessary compelled—to obtain emergency 
legal autonomy in Argentina if their head offices are in 
territories occupied by a Government other than their own. 
The reason for this proposal lies in the Commission’s 
statement that the assets of Beigian, French and Dutch 
concerns operating here—where, according to the Com- 
mission’s figures, their investments total 1,500 million 
pesos—may be logically supposed to be controlled by the 
Reich, which under their present constitution would be 
able to manipulate their local capital to the detriment of 
Argentina’s economy. 


Anti-Nazi Measures Elsewhere 


With the unfolding of the Investigating Commission’s 
case, which quotes facts and figures regarding the German 
Embassy’s international traffic in propaganda material, the 
development of anti-Nazi moves in other Latin American 
States has been prominently reported in the local press. 
In Chile, the judicial authorities are investigating Nazi 
activities, and in Uruguay strict measures have been taken 
to suppress totalitarian propaganda. Peru has banned the 
introduction of propaganda from belligerent nations, and 
Mexican resentment over what is interpreted as _ inter- 
ference by a German diplomat in internal affairs has drawn 
approval from the Buenos Aires press. In local press com- 
ment, there is a lively awareness of the effect of these 
widespread activities on continental solidarity. Their dis- 
ruptive influence on relations between the 21 republics, 
which at last year’s Havana Conference pledged themselves 
to spare no effort “to prevent any divergence which might 
impair their solidarity,” is the keynote of simultaneous 
leading articles which havt just appeared in two of Argen- 
tina’s leading journals, La Nacién and La Prensa, under 
the titles: “Plans for American Discord” and “Cam- 
paign Against American Solidarity.” Their theme is a 
recent conference in La Paz called by the Bolivian Govern- 
ment to denounce to the representatives of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay and Peru a seemingly inspired 
campaign, begun a few weeks ago in certain reactionary 
and pro-German organs and calculated to arouse mutual 
distrust between these neighbouring republics. 

_ Reaction to the impingement of Nazi doctrine on Argen- 
tina’s body politic has been slow in forming; that it is 
none the less positive is obvious from the country’s recep- 
tion of the Investigating Commission’s findings. In dis- 
cussing this La Nacién states: “The entire country has 
awakened to the reality of its situation, not by means of 
propaganda speeches, but from the conviction arising from 
overwhelming evidence.” In view of the allegations in the 
German press about the partiality of the Commission’s 
report, it must be added that the evidence in its essential 
points is the result of proceedings by the competent 
judicial authority—in this case Judge Ramén F. Vasquez, 
whose continuance of these proceedings is awaited by the 
country. 


Harvests in Western and 
Northern Europe 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


‘ October 13th 

ERMAN spokesmen have repeatedly stated that thi , 
harvest in the Nazi-dominated Semabies of oeend 
northern Europe would be quite satisfactory, and in any 
case above the low level of 1940. Accurate figures will not 
be available for some weeks yet, if at all; but what 
has become known so far of the actual prospects is sufficient 
to disprove the anticipations of the Nazis. The preliminary 
reports were apparently mainly issued for propaganda pur- 
poses, though it may be admitted that the harvest results 
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would have been somewhat better without the s 
weather in August. 

The latest Ministerial statement about the grain haryex 
in Germany itself was that it would be “ medium” 
“about equal to last year’s” ; and this announcement bo 
only made when 96,per cent of Germany’s rye and 5 
per cent of winter wheat, had actually been brought i. 
The shortage of cereals in Germany has largely been one 
good so far by doubling the human consumption of potatoe. 
and also by greatly increasing their use as animal fodde- 
However, though last year a record crop was yielded 
potatoes became scarce in July and August, owing in par, 
to the iateness of this year’s crop. According to a recen: 
wireless report, the present crop will be good, but will no: 
reach that of last year. 

According to the Breslauer Neueste Nachrichtey 
Silesian sugar beets are three weeks behind, because of cold 
August and September weather, and laboratory research 
shows their sugar percentages to be “very variable.” 4 
report from East Prussia says that meadow cultivation ha 
been neglected during the summer, owing to the shortag 
of suitable labour. In the same province, a new insect pest 
is damaging the cabbages. The fruit crop seems also to be 
below expectations, with the partial exception of the apple 
crop, and the Rhine vintage has been considerably damaged 
by hay worm and other disease. The poor grape harvest in 
France and Algeria has already resulted in French wine 
rationing. 

The French grain harvest is officially estimated at abou 
32 million quintals, or roughly equal to last year’s ; though 
the total acreage under cultivation has been increased by 
almost 30 per cent, the harvest will still be nearly 40 
per cent below normal. Contrary to last year’s experience, 
there is no carry forward from the previous harvest. Special 
efforts have been made to raise sugar beet cultivation, with 
the result that the yield will now probably be 4o per cent 
below normal, against 70 per cent below normal last year. 
Some reports about the vegetable situation are fairly opti- 
mistic, although they are always in general terms ; and it is 
very doubtful if satisfactory results can be expected in 
view of the apparent shortage of seeds, fertilisers, and 
labour, which must be especially disturbing in this branch 
of agriculture. 

The Belgian grain harvest is expected to be satisfactory, 
and even to exceed the record harvests of the past. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that grain cultivation in Belgium 
is only a comparatively small affair. The potato and veget- 
able crops seem to have suffered from bad weather, disease, 
lack of seed and other unfavourable circumstances. Dutch 
market gardening has also been affected by unfavourable 
weather, according to various provincial reports ; and the 
Dutch flax yield has been very disappointing. In Scandinavia, 
frank statements about the unfavourable position have been 
issued not only in “independent” Sweden, but also in 
Denmark and Finland. According to the September fore- 
cast of the Copenhagen Statistical Bureau, fodder grain, 
rye and wheat are 30 per cent, 25 per cent, and 34 per cent, 
respectively, below average on the Danish mainland, and 
I5 per cent, 11 per cent, and 24 per cent below normal on 
the Danish islands. Potatoes are also very disappointing, 
while lucerne and grazing are slightly under normal. The 
fruit harvest, which earlier in the summer was declared 10 
German reports to yield a record crop, seems to be just 
about normal according to the latest available forecasts. _ 

It has been authoritatively stated that the harvest 1 
Finland is also below expectations ; all crops have been un- 
favourably affected by bad summer weather and early frosts. 
The grain crop will at best be about 2.8 million tons, against 
4.1 million tons in 1938, and in the territories reconquered 
from Russia, the “scorched earth” policy has admittedly 
reduced the yield to a fraction of what it was in formef 
times. The Norwegian position seems to be somewhat 
better, but there is a serious shortage of labour, and u- 
favourable August weather has done some additional 
damage to the grain and hay crop. Root crops secm to be 
below normal. 

The harvest prospects in the southern and eastern parts 
of the Continent are hardly better than in northern @ 
western Europe ; and the Ukraine may be a liability rathet 
than an asset for the Nazis’ food position during the - 
twelve months. It would certainly be rash to conclude - 
they will not be able to feed their soldiers and industri 
workers adequately during the coming winter ; but they ¥ . 
manage to do so only at the cost of a further deterioration 
in the diet of the suppressed peoples, and of their own 10 
working population. The new measures of food rationing 
recently introduced in various European countries arc Pre 
ably an indication of this state of affairs. 
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Repression and Resistance 


in Holland 


[By A DUTCH CORRESPONDENT] 
October ist 


DurinG the last six months the broad outlines of German 
policy in Holland have remained substantially the same. 
The Germans are unwilling | to hand over all nominal 
juthority to the Dutch National-Socialist movement of 
Ir. Mussert, but they are assigning key posts in Dutch 
jdministrative and economic life to members of this 
quisling group at an ever-increasing rate. 

The country is controlled by the office of Seyss-Inquart, 
but the rate at which German decrees are carried out is 
iargely determined by the Dutch civil service. Hence the 
necessity of promoting Dutch Nazis to provincial com- 
missioners, burgomasters, etc. Four departments of state 
are now headed by members of the Nationaal-Socialistische 
Beweging. Five of the eleven provinces have NSB com- 
missioners. Many important towns, including Amsterdam, 
have NSB burgomasters. The Hooge Raad, the country’s 
highest Court of Appeal, has been nazified; so have 
various other Courts. The specially appointed “ Economic 
Judges,” who have to settle the thousands of “ economic ” 
crimes, are mostly members of the NSB. So are the 
“Political Judges’ and the members of the “ Political 
Court of Appeal,” who deal with all political crimes, save 
those falling within the jurisdiction of German courts. The 
Nazi grip on the country’s administrative life has been 
strengthened by the introduction of the Fuehrer principle 
in towns and provinces. All provincial and municipal repre- 
sentative bodies have been dissolved. At the same time, the 
police is being thoroughly and methodically Nazified. 
Broadcasting is under Nazi control. The Nazi grip on the 
press is tightening. Members of the NSB are appointed 
editors of papers which up to now had retained some 
measure of independence, like the well-known Liberal 
Amsterdam daily, Algemeen Handelsblad. The Universities 
of Delft and Leyden have been put under Nazi control, and 
the same fate threaténs all other universities. The Nazi 
secretary-general for arts and propaganda is busy setting 
up an elaborate system of guilds, which is an imitation of 
Goebbels’ Reichskammern, and various other Nazi institu- 
tons have been introduced, such as compulsory labour 
service and Winter Help. 

This process of gradual nazification is supplemented by 
the elimination of all “undesirable” elements. The only 
permitted political organisations are Ir. Mussert’s NSB 
which now boasts 100,000 members, that is, about I per 
cent of the population), the Catholic Fascist Movement, 
Nationaal Front, and the small Dutch National-Socialist 
Labour Movement, which supports the complete inclusion 
of Holland within the Reich. All old political parties have 
been dissolved. The Nederlandsche Unie is virtually unable 
(0 carry out any activities. All its emblems are forbidden ; 
sO are its paper, its social organisation, its propaganda. It 
ull has the amazing number of 800,000 members, but its 
conferences have been prohibited and its formal dissolution 
seems Only a matter of time. 

Various other organisations have already been dissolved. 
The Salvation Army and the Boy Scouts were considered 
“active instruments of British propaganda.” Ir. Mussert 
has ordered an investigation into the activities of the 
Oxford Group, described as “Freemasonry disguised as 
religion.” At the same time, the number of wanton arrests 
‘8 growing daily. 

The Jews are, of course, in an exceptionally difficult 
Position. Nearly twenty thousand Jewish businesses are 
being aryanised. At the beginning of September, the 
Nuremberg Laws were formally introduced, and the 
Gestapo and concentration camp threaten every Jewish 
amily. Hundreds of young Jews have been sent to con- 
‘entration camps and mines, where many have already 
died. The Jews are, however, by no means outcasts in the 
‘yes of the Dutch people. When, some time ago, in one of 
the German concentration camps, the Dutch Jews were 
ordered to make one step forward, the order was carried out 
by all Dutch prisoners. In many towns, Gentile doctors 
Pass on to their Jewish colleagues the fees received from 

¢ former patients of the latter. 

¢ German invasion of Russia provided the German 
°ccupiers with an opportunity for an endless stream of 
anti-Communist propaganda. The Dutch were far from 
Convinced. The invasion actually gave rise to a wave of 
°ptimism, Russia would be the death-trap of the German 
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armies. Nobody paid any interest to the promises of Ir. 
Mussert that Dutch farmers would be settled in the 
Ukraine. Some 9,000 members of the NSB are serving with 
the German armed forces ; but thousands of other members 
of the NSB were very reluctant to join “the glorious battle 
against Communism.” Therefore all members of this move- 
ment were formally ordered to join the Dutch SA troops, 
which means that they will be despatched to the Russian 
front in due course. 

Positively, German propaganda has been a complete 
failure. Negatively, Goebbels has at least succeeded in 
spoiling the BBC “ V” campaign by his own avalanche of 
“VV” propaganda. The Dutch press has lost its readers, the 
Dutch broadcast its listeners. To the Dutch, the English 
broadcasts are a tonic. Passive and active resistance is 
spreading. The Dutch workers go very slow. At the begin- 
ning of September, five Dutch patriots were shot because 
they had helped in the escape of a British bomber’s crew. 
_ There are, of course, a number of secret organisations 
in Holland, though their activities are much hampered by 
the Dutch lack of experience in such matters. Many of 
these organisations seem to rely principally on the un- 
bounded enthusiasm of the Dutch youth. On the whole, 
there appears to be a slight antagonism between this youth 
and the other Dutchmen in the sense that the youth is 
more radical in its ideas. The younger people blame the 
older for the insufficient state of preparedness of the 
country. They blame them for not having solved the 
problem of unemployment. They have only little interest 
in parliamentary democracy as the Dutch knew it, which, 
according to them, was too much influenced by party 
politics. Some of them want a Royal dictatorship. Others 
want at any rate a strong Government. Most of these ideas 
are rather confused, and it remains to be seen whether 
these trends will be pursued after the end of the German 
occupation. In the field of foreign policy, no clear ideas are 
to be distinguished, and it is on the whole most difficult to 
guess the real mood of the country in matters like these, 
now that free expression of opinion is banned. 


Shorter Notices 


Canada: Her War Effort. Post-War Possibilities. Pub- 
lished with the Financial News. By the Financial News, 
Ltd., 20, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


The Financial News has paid tribute to Canada’s contri- 
bution to the war effort in the most practical way by 
publishing an interesting and informative supplement 
reviewing that contribution in thirty-five articles. Some are 
general ; others cover special subjects, as, for example, the 
Empire Training Scheme; the supply of canned fish to 
Great Britain ; agriculture; mining; the Navy; and the 
social aspects of Canada’s development ; while others again 
deal with the resources of the various provinces and 
districts. Two criticisms suggest themselves. A rough out- 
line map enabling the reader to locate the respective 
provinces and principal cities would have been a help to 
many who are not familiar with Canadian geography. 
And some mention of the Province of Quebec seems called 
for, since French Canadians, a large section of Canada’s 
population, are by no means backward in their contribu- 
tion to the Allied cause. Still, the supplement as it stands 
contains a wealth of information not readily available to 
the general reader. Its emphasis on planning, not only for 
war, but also for peacetime needs, renders it of more than 
passing interest. 


Books Received 


Soviet Russia. By E. Strauss. (London) John Lane, 342 pp. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Great Britain Under Protection. By F. Benham. (London 
Macmillan. 271 pp. tos. 6d. net. 
$999999994 
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Industry in 1940-41.—Most of the company reports for 
the year 1940-41 were published later than in the previous 
year, because of the delay in the announcement of the 
dividend stop. Total output was maintained at the level of 
1939-40. During the year, the concentration of industry 
continued. The total number of undertakings, companies 
and private firms decreased from 384,000 at the end of 1938 
to 342,000 at the end of 1940. At the same tume, state-owned 
concerns expanded rapidly, and may now have a share 
of roughly one-fifth of the total capital of joint-stock and 
limited liability companies; in March, 1939, state-owned 
companies comprised 15 per cent of the total joint-stock 
capital. A number of private companies were absorbed by 
the Reichswerke AG Hermann Goering ; but the leading 
concerns in heavy industry were compensated by the annexa- 
tion of plants in the annexed Polish and French territories. 
Industrial collaboration with occupied countries is reflected 
in reports about new companies jointly established by 
German and foreign concerns, especially in the manufac- 
ture of artificial textile fibres, chemicals and non-ferrous 
metals. 

The leading coal-mining concerns report, without ex- 
ception, that coal output could be maintained ; the output of 
coke and bye-products has increased. There has been a 
particularly determined effort to extend mechanisation, A 
number of leading concerns in the Ruhr area have installed 
a new coal-cutting machine—the “Iron Henry ”—which 
combines cutting, drilling and transporting operations, and 
is claimed to have increased output per man-shift by 32 per 
cent. Gross profits in the coal-mining industry were generally 
above last year’s profits, because of a general advance in 
export prices. The tremendous importance of coal bye- 
products for Germany’s war economy led to a new concen- 
tration of the coal industry by the formation of the AG 
Kohlenwertstoffverbaende (Coal Bye-Products Union). This 
company amalgamated seven leading companies producing 
benzole, synthetic petrol, tar, ammonia, sulphuric acids and 
resins. Similar to the Reichsvereinigung Kohle, which cen- 
tralised the entire coal-mining industry itself, the new com- 
pany will co-ordinate the activities of all the substitute 
industries based on coal, and is a defensive move against 
the chemical industry, which has tried to monopolise the 
substitute industries. A representative of the Reichswerke 
AG H. Goering is chairman of the board of directors. 

The leading iron and steel concerns maintained their out- 
put, and were still engaged on expanding capacity. Some 
reports mention difficulties in repairing plant and equipment 
because of lack of material and workers. The iron and steel 
plants in Luxemburg, Lorraine and Poland were completely 
absorbed by German concerns. The tendency for costs of 
production to rise is still apparent. A spectacular increase 
in Output is reported in electricity generation, amounting on 
the average to roughly 10 per cent over 1939-40. Substitute 
industries are very heavy consumers of electric power. 

The chemical industry is completely dominated by the 
I.G. Farben concern. Output of all synthetic products, 
especially petrol, light metals, cellwool, rubber and plastics, 
increased considerably. New capacity was still under con- 
struction, and the capital of the concern has again been 
increased to cover further expansion. The 1.G. Farben and 
the may ae the leading French chemical 
concern, have jointly formed a new company for the pu e 
of Franco-German chemical eulisieesation The hented 
industry, however, has met with difficulties in the manufac- 
ture of phosphate fertiliser ; and a new phosphate cartel has 
been formed which combines seven leading phosphate 
a, 

€ engineering and machine-building industry ha 
completely absorbed by war work. The Selbeaindeaomios 
report increased activity and complain about the shortage of 
skilled workers. Dr Lange, the special commissar for the 
industry, has tightened control over the machine tool 
industry by prohibiting the manufacture of all machine tools 
used in civilian industries, and manufacturers frequently 
mention that they have been unable to replace equipment. 

A number of new companies have been formed for the 
manufacture of aircraft engines. The leading motor-car 
factories report the suspension of the manufacture of private 
cars. Output has been maintained and new capacity is under 
construction. The People’s Car factories, which manu- 
ne military cars and tanks, doubled their capital. 

ost companies have introduced new methods of 
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rationalisation, and the use of light metal alloys and Plastics 
as substitutes for non-ferrous metals has increased. 

The civilian industries—that is textiles, boot and shoe 
leather and household goods—report a continued decline . 
output. After the collapse of France, a number of textile 
mills returned for a short period to normal working hour 
because of the supply of raw materials requisitioned jp 
occupied countries. Jute mills changed to the manufacture 
of paper bags and paper string. Linen mills were relatively 
well supplied with raw materials from production jp 
occupied countries and from increased production of fax 
in Germany. The leading shoe factories were not even able 
to supply the rationed demand ; and substitutes for leather 
were increasingly used. 


x x x 


Artificial Textile Fibre Expansion, — After protracted 
negotiations, the German cellwool concern Phrix succeeded 
in forming, jointly with the Norwegian AS Borregard, 
the Norsk Cellulfabrik. It is hoped that the output of the 
new factories will supply a substantial part of Norway's 
total demand of textile fibre. In Belgium, the Société Belge 
de Fibranne, comprising all manufacturers of artificial tex- 
tile fibre, will co-operate with the German cellwool cencerns, 
German companies will supply machinery and experts. 
Germany’s intentions have been made clearer recently by 
forming the Phrix-Verfahrensverwertungsgemeinschaft AG 
Hamburg (company for the utilisation of Phrix patents). 
The new company is a subsidiary of Phrix, and its business 
object is the acquisition of companies in Germany and in 
foreign countries which manufacture artificial textile fibres. 
The Continental Oil AG for monopolising the European 
oil industry seems to have been the model. 


* * * 


Agricultural Marketing.— The agricultural marketing 
system has hardly been changed since the beginning of the 
war. The compulsory delivery of cereals, milk, eggs, etc, 
has been in force since 1934, and all agricultural prices 
have been strictly controlled. Compulsory delivery has now 
been extended to all root crops which are used for feeding 
animals, which reflects increasing difficulties in the supply 
of feeding stuffs. A second important change is a new 
schedule of premiums for the delivery of wheat and rye. 
The original premiums for deliveries between August and 
November have been substantially increased in order to 
collect the bulk of the harvest during the first months of 
the season. But it would be wrong to assume that this 
change was necessary because of a possible shortage of 
cereals. It rather reflects an anxiety to get as quickly 4s 
possible accurate information of the supplies of cereals 
available. A third change is perhaps more indicative of the 
supply situation in bread grain. The milling of flour has 
been altered in such a way that roughly 5 per cent of the 
grain can be saved. Since the beginning of the war there 
has been an interesting shift from the consumption of wheat 
to rye. The percentage of rye and wheat milled during 
March to August has been as follows: 


1939. 1940. 194I. 
UIT cc uepbearentiectsnal oneal SO. eee 61 
ec eakat ne nk sehen 37 


This change is the result of the bad harvest in 1940, and 
of the impossibility of importing wheat from overseas. It 
means that the population in Southern Germany, where the 
standard loaf is normally made from wheat, must eat more 
rye, and all over Germany it means considerably less cake. 


* * * 


Roumanian Collaboration.—The economic penetration 
of Roumania proceeds at considerable speed. During te 
first six months of 1941, 52 new companies were foun 
with a total capital amounting to Lei 187 millions. German 
capital interests were established in 19 of the companies 
comprising a capital amounting to Lei 99 millions, % 53 
per cent of the total. The German-Roumanian company 
Solagra was empowered to buy up the entire harvest of 
sunflower seeds. A small part of the harvest will be left a 
Roumania. The bulk will be shipped to Germany. Offic 
industrial committees of the German and Roumania 
Governments met for the first time at the end of July 0 
Bucharest. The textile, paper, and earthenware industri 
were represented, and industrial collaboration was discuss 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Earnings and Incentive 


UCH debate has recently been heard on the removal 
M of impediments to full war production. A significant 
part of the discussion has ranged round the question 
whether industry is getting a sufficient return to spur it 
to a 100 per cent effort. One school, in particular, argues 
that expansion of output is impeded because it is not worth 
while, and it demands accordingly that EPT should be 
eased ; and that, if meed be, increased production must be 
bought on inflationary terms. It is not the purpose of this 
article to pursue the controversy, but it can at least provide 
some factual pointers for the discussion, as revealed by our 
latest quarterly compilation of industrial profits. 

The figures leave no doubt that, in terms of distributable 
profits and distributed dividends, industry is being kept 
on a very short rein. This is due to a combination of factors 
—100 per cent EPT, the sharing of net profits between the 
Exchequer and shareholders, and—for a handful of com- 
panies whose unusual cases permit increased net profits—to 
self-imposed dividend limitation at the Chancellor’s behest. 
The result of these factors has been apparent for some time 
in our quarterly figures, but never more clearly than in the 
latest returns. The total profits of 498 companies which 
reported last quarter have shown a slight increase over 
those of the preceding financial year, from £87,480,000 to 
£90,730,000—and, incidentally, even this increase is largely 
accounted for by oil and rubber companies. British 
industry, working at high pressure, got little extra in total 
profits, when EPT had been met. Whatever may be said 
about the expediency or equity of roo per cent EPT, its 
effect is plain enough. As for net profits (as the accountant 
measures them), the latest reports show a drop of 17} per 
cent, from £42,334,000 to £34,944,000. These results, and 
their composition, are shown in Table I below: 


TaBLe I.—Prorits oF THIRD QUARTER CoMPANIES—1941 








— 














Previous Latest Adjusted Net 
498 Companies Financial Financial — oe 
Year Year taxation) 
Total Profits® Nteedeeée ues 97,44,957 90,749,082 £ 
Depreciation ............. 9,219,130 ses 
Debenture Interest........ 45,146,077 4,212,846 4,554,608 
Other CIE cn cka hens 42,353,023 oe 
MIN oe crt os 42,333,880 34,944,083 51,154,642 
Preference Dividends... .. . aa 8,594,264 13,122,354 
Ordinary Dividends. ...... es 21,556,301 33,238,770 
Added to Free Reserves. ... sa 4,793,518 4,793,518 








* After depreciation where not separately stated. t Including taxation. 


How do these figures fit into the longer-term trend? The 
first answer, subject to minor statistical deficiencies, is 
provided by The Economist profits index. This index, 
based on the year ended June, 1936, showed a 30 per cent 
Increase in profits over the standard during 1938. Since 
that ume it has fallen almost without interruption, as the 
following table shows: 


TABLE II.—The Economist Prorits INDEX 


July 1935— June 1936 = 100 








First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
ae a I eee 
= itnben deceased 128 -7 131-7 131-6 130-3 
1949 Theses ees 127-1 122-9 121-8 119-6 
194) Tete 119-6 120-5 115-4 114°2 
LTE per ete 112-3 105-1 101-9 + 


FP ari ein ENO 
For method of calculation, and earlier figures, see The Economist, March Ist, 1941, 
and January 14th, 1939. 


The fall during 1941 is particularly noticeable. In the 
twelve months ended with the third quarter of this year, 
distributable net profits were running scarcely two points 
higher than those of a moderate recovery year. Profits are 
being made, but they are being so effectively taxed that the 
shareholder has no part in them. 

The precise effect of standard income tax on the enter- 
prise of companies has always been debated, but most 
respectable opinion now holds that reasonable levels of 
income tax do not impair the desire of companies and their 
managers to earn greater profits. For this reason, the most 
convenient way, for the economist’s purpose, in which 
profits should be expressed is in the form of gross sums, 
before charging taxation. Accordingly, we have for some 
time past gone to the considerable labour of adjusting the 
profits as reported by companies to a “ before tax” basis. 
The figures (shown in the right-hand column of Table I) 
are of some interest in themselves when compared with the 
reported figures. But they also form an indispensable basis 
for a proper appraisal of dividend policy. The following 
table, showing the distribution of profits and gross rates of 
dividend, is accordingly calculated from the adjusted 
figures : 


TABLE III.—DiIsTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN ON CAPITAL 





Proportion of Adjusted Rates of Payment (Gross) 




















Net Profits (Based on adjusted Net Profits) 
‘To Freel | Earned| Paid 
— —- | Re- | Deb. | Pref. on | on 
. * | serves | Ord. Ord. 
1940 | % % % % 3 % % 
Ist Quarter........... | 17:5 | 71-6 | 10:9 | 4:2 5-5 | 15-1 | 13-1 
, eT ere | 20-3 65-0 14-7 4°8 6-2 12-3 10-0 
Serre | 29-4 | 55:9 | 14-7 4-9 6-9 12-2 9°6 
OO CIEE ic oc ie wean. | 23-6 61-4 | 15-0 4°8 5-8 | 12:1] 98 
ME 4 ene ceanws | 21-5 65:1 | 13-4 4-6 6:1 | 13-2 | 10-9 
| | 
| j j | 
1941 ; 
| eee | 17-7 | 73-1 92) 45 | 6:1 16-3 | 14°5 
ee | 23-4 | 65-9 | 10:7 | 446 6°8 10-6 9-0 
Bnd GIRRBEEE 6. ob ec a:0.00: | 25:7 | 65:0 | 9:3 | 4:5 6-9 12+1 106 


There is a remarkable steadiness in the proportions of 
profits distributed in preference and ordinary dividends 
and set aside to free reserves during the past year or more. 
There are, naturally, some differences, for the composition 
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of the sample of companies varies with each quarter—the 
first is weighted by a few very large concerns, catering for 
the general public, including BATS, “ Imps.,” Courtaulds 
and, largest of all, Woolworths. The second is a heavy 
industry quarter, and, in the third, plantation com- 
panies’ results are rather prominent. But the general 
“set” of distribution policy remains fairly constant. It is 
usual for ordinary shareholders to receive two-thirds of 
the total profits earned for dividends, save in the first 
quarter, when the proportion is higher, and the proportion 
of net profits set aside to free reserves fluctuates only 
between 9.2 and I5 per cent. 


In the second part of the table, the particular weighting 
of first quarter companies somewhat disturbs the steadiness, 
producing a sharp contrast with the other quarters. Thus, 
the percentage earnings rate on ordinary capital has varied 
from a maximum of 16.3 in the first quarter of 1941 to a 
minimum of 10.6 in the second, and the rate has averaged 
about 13 per cent. Excluding first quarters, the earned rate 
ranges from 12.3 per cent to 10.6 per cent in the second 
quarters of 1940 and 1941 respectively, the average being 
12 per cent, while the payments have varied 0.8 points 
either side of an average of 9.8 per cent. These results 
show very clearly, first, that equity earnings are not in- 
creasing, even before any deduction is made for standard 
income tax, and, secondly, that there is no tendency on 
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the part of company boards generally to augment diy; 
to offset, either in whole or part, the sient ef — 
at Ios. in the f. 

These conclusions will be satisfactory, at least 1 
who hold purist views on war finance. Company 
might, in war conditions, release a source of increased 
consuming power which would have severe inflationary, 
effects. This point is generally accepted even by those who 
plead for a modified EPT, for even the latter inteng that 
the residue of profits freed from EPT should Merely be 
kept in_ the companies’ coffers and not distributed ang 
spent. The direct contemporary interest of shareholders jp 
such profits would therefore be scarcely more real than 
their interest in the 20 per cent EPT rebate which js to 
be made available after the war. 

Meanwhile, profits are under control. What this mean; 
for shareholders in different industries becomes cleare; 
from a study of the table on page §22. Of the twenty-three 
industrial groups there listed, thirteen showed improved 
total profits in their reports last quarter. But only two 
groups of the twenty-three—rubber and shipping—showe 
an appreciable increase in net earnings, and the grea 
majority revealed a significant fall. These, then, are the 
latest facts in the controversy, “ Earnings and Incentive.” 
They deserve serious consideration by both sides in the 
argument. 


those 
Tofits 


British Insurance in America 


HE international character of British insurance has 
proved a source of strength to this country in two 
successive wars. This strength derives from the free invest- 
ments of British offices in foreign securities, which can be 
mobilised in case of need, and from branch offices and 
other organizations established abroad. In the conflict of 
1914-18, the first of these factors had the greater signi- 
ficance, for it appears that dollar securities placed by the 
companies at the disposal of the Government were at one 
time instrumental in saving a difficult situation ; assistance 
accruing from overseas connections, on the other hand, 
was confined to the utilisation of current underwriting 
.ad investment earnings. 
At the outbreak of the present war, the Treasury once 


again looked to insurance in its quest for foreign exchange, 
and free holdings of foreign securities were speedily 
recruited in the national interest ; later it became manifest 
that the nation could not, as in the last war, afford to rest 
content with the current earnings from establishments 
abroad—that the capital value of these establishments 
would have to play a part. Especially was this so with the 
extensive interests of the companies in the United States, 
backed by substantial funds forming security for American 
policyholders. Fortunately, the drastic expedient of forced 
sale has been avoided; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was able to announce, on July 22nd last, that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation had agreed to grant a loan 
of $425 millions, on security consisting of insurance 
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1,499 2,138 4-03 530 35-4 
923 2,165 4-03 537 58-2 
1,275 2,265 4-03 562 44-1 
352 1,599 4-03 397 9-2 
1,947 353 4-03 88 4-5 
126,270 | 254,586 | | 55,517 | 44-0 


(a) Rate of e used has been B) Rate for re end eccident best being converted at 4-05 
(c) £2,344,000 has been increased to £3,197,000 by inclusion of the Amerinnn; beidiasy and accident business only, marine premiums jons I 
re-insurance effected mei U.S.A, = = - in 


assumed at $4-03 unless otherwise stated 
payments in respect of 
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, which is treated in the accounts as 
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has thus escaped the unhappy fate of the Viscose 
Corporation. Sant stl 

It is the purpose of this article, first, to describe briefly 
the organisation of British insurance in the United States; 
secondly, to examune the extent of its participation in 
American business ; and, thirdly, to show the proportion 
of the total premium income of the companies concerned 
derived from America, as well as the size of their earn- 
ings, as revealed by the remittances of their branches and 
the dividends declared by their subsidiaries. 

While there are records of British agency appointments 
in the United States going back nearly 150 years, the 
honour of claiming the longest period of continuous opera- 
rion rests with the Liverpool and London and Globe, which 
began in 1848 and now, in combination with the Royal, 
forms the largest British group in America. Succeeding 
vears saw the entry into the American field of many other 
offices, which gradually acquired a reputation for stability 
and fair dealing—qualities which were strained to the 
utmost by the conflagrations which ravaged the large 
cities from time to time. In the culminating disaster, the 
San Francisco earthquake of 1906, the eighteen British fire 
ofices were called upon to meet gross claims estimated at 
{15 millions—a very large sum in relation to the premiums 
of those days—but there was no default. Goodwill thus 
created proved a solid foundation on which to build; 
in the ensuing expansion the “ casualty” companies—the 
name given to companies transacting the miscellaneous 
classes known in this country as accident insurance—also 
participated and eventually approached in importance their 
fire confréres; on the other hand, British life offices, 
perhaps rather remarkably, made no attempt to share in 
the growth of American life insurance. Both fire and 
casualty companies enhanced their reputations by emerging 
in excellent condition from the severe test of underwriting 
and investment ability to which insurance offices were 
subject during the depression of 1929-32. 

The forms of organisation through which British 
insurance companies operate in the United States differ 
in certain marked respects from those familiar to this 
country. One feature is that business is transacted chiefly 
through .so-called “ general agencies” instead of regional 
branch offices. The reason for this is that in the early days 
the local agents, which were separated by vast distances 
from their head offices—or, in American terminology, home 
offices—and were thus but seldom visited, naturally became 
invested with wide powers both in the acceptance of risks 
and the settlement of losses. This status they have retained, 
and general agencies, many of which are large institutions 
of long standing, both directly and through their nation- 
wide associations, exert a wide influence in the business. 
A second characteristic is that each “ parent ” office operates, 
not only in its own name, but also through a fleet of 
“daughter ” companies, some of which are branch offices of 
affiliated British companies and others subsidiary United 
States companies. Thus the Royal-Liverpool fleet comprises 
no less than fourteen entities, four British and ten American. 
This second feature largely arises from the first, since it 
furnishes a means of tapping additional sources of premium 
in an area, without disturbance of existing general agency 
connections. But an important contributory reason is the 
tule that fire and casualty insurance may not be transacted 
in America by one and the same company ; hence an office 
already entered for fire and wishing to extend its activities 
to casualty had to purchase or form an associate for the 
Purpose, and vice versa. 


How do these British interests fit into the picture of 
American insurance as a whole? In 1939, domestic and 
foreign stock companies transacted some $800 millions in 
fire and marine premiums and $820 millions in casualty 
Premiums ; the share of the British offices and their sub- 
Sidiaries was 16 per cent for fire and marine and 13 per 
cent for casualty. Relations with the American companies 
are on the whole very harmonious. The most powerful 
Competition comes from the local mutual offices, which 
have made considerable progress in recent years, especially 
‘N casualty insurarice ; nevertheless, the stock companies 
in the aggregate remain responsible for about four-fifths 
of the fire and three-quarters of the casualty business. 
Lloyd’s have considerable interests in the United States, 
but these are chiefly in the provision of special covers. 

_ So important a stake in the American market necessarily 
influences very substantially the dimensions of the 
Premiums which the British offices bring into their world- 
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vorests and certain other assets. A flourishing export 
aes built up with care and skill over a long period, 


wide accounts, The extent of this influence is revealed 
in the accompanying table, showing that of world-wide 
fire, casualty and marine premiums aggregating £126 
millions, the twenty-three offices writing American business 
derive no less than £55 millions, or 44 per cent, from the 
United States. The actual proportion is probably about 
3 per cent higher, because, as the table shows, some offices 
incorporate their United States business at rates of exchange 
above the current figure. Against this, there may be re- 
insurances of United States business outside that country 
which would reduce the ratio in one or two cases—the 
Pearl is an example of this—but with a majority of the 
offices this factor is not significant. 

In the general development of their overseas connections, 
the British offices have always taken the view that they 
Should not be compelled to tie up their assets abroad, 
because funds should be available at a central point for 
remittance to any area where they may be required. For 
many years, however, it has been a feature of the very 
close supervision and control exercised by the variou 
American states that foreign companies must maintain 
locally funds sufficient to cover all outstanding liabilities 
and leave a margin of surplus comparable with that required 
of domestic offices; and in view of the very largely, but 
not entirely, self-supporting nature of so vast 2 sphere of 
operations, and its importance to British insurers, the 
requirement has had to be recognised. This now appears 
as a not unmitigated evil, since it is these so-called surplus 
funds which in effect form the security for the recent 
RFC loan. The collateral for the loan, valued at $500 
millions, includes American subsidiaries of British insurance 
companies assessed at $130 millions for this purpose ; the 
earnings of branch offices which, as the table shows, have 
substantial assets over and above the reserve required to be 
set against their liabilities on policies in the United States, 
have also been pledged. The service of the RFC loan costs 
$20,250,000 per annum, $12,750,000 for interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent and $7,500,000 for sinking fund pro- 
vision. The annual earnings of British insurance in the 
United States alone almost cover the service of the loan ; 
as the statistical analysis shows, the remittances of branches 
and the dividends of subsidiaries of British insurance 
companies in the United States have averaged nearly $20 
millions per annum during the past five years. 

In sum, the insurance connection between British offices 
and the United States has brought economic advantages 
to both nations. So close a relationship has also borne fruit 
in the realm of ideas. The comprehensive policies giving 
cover against a wide range of risks in a single document, for 
example, were introduced here, and have since been largely 
adopted in the United States—though the process is 
hampered by the cumbersome and perhaps unnecessary 
separation of functions between fire and casualty companies. 
British insurance, in turn, has learned much from American 
business methods, a recent development of which is the 
“insurance survey,” by which the agent is enabled to 
furnish the prospective policyholder with a clear and con- 
cise statement of all his insurance needs. Undoubtedly, the 
American offices have devoted far more thought than 
British insurers to the subject of public relations, chiefly 
in explaining to the public the services they provide and 
their work in preventing fires and accidents. Since there 
exists much ignorance and misunderstanding in this country 
concerning the services provided by the insurance industry 
and its réle as an important export trade, British offices, 
whose advertising is often rather pedestrian, might well 
consider whether they could adopt some of the American 
ideas to their own and the public’s advantage. 
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Finance and Banking 


Warship Weeks and Money 

The position in the short loan market has suddenly 
moved towards stringency this week. The banks have 
become diffident buyers of bills, and the market, which 
obtained a 35 per cent allotment at last week's tender for 
Treasury bills, has experienced some difficulty in financing 
the additional volume of paper which it has thus been 
called upon to carry in its portfolios. At no time, however, 
has the position been really stringent, and no special 
support has had to be given to discount market houses. 
The reasons for this change of atmosphere in the money 
market are, in the first place, the incidence of the clearing 
banks’ monthly making up and, secondly, the heavy flow 
of funds to Government accounts owing, in the main, to 
the launching of the Warships Weeks campaign. In addition 
to the considerable drain on bank cash caused by. the recent 
heavy public subscriptions to Government loans, the banks 
themselves have this week been called upon to pay the 
Treasury {10 millions more by way of Treasury deposits 
than they were due to receive by maturities. The effect 
of these movements may be seen in the fall of £11,413,000 
in bankers’ deposits and the rise to £21,304,000 in public 
deposits. The latest total of bank cash should not be 
indicative of stringency in the short loan market, but the 
incidence of the banks’ making-up explains why the fall 
in this item should have been so keenly felt during the 
week. The circulation continues on its steady rise, a further 
net amount of £2,465,000 of notes leaving the banking 
department over the week to last Wednesday. 


* * * 


Consumer Credit Restrictions in America 


The full text of the regulations on consumer credit in 
the United States has now reached this country. They are 
prefaced by a statement by the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in which Mr Eccles urges the need for 
placing restraints on the general extension of credit, includ- 
ing instalment buying, and points to the rapid increase in 
the latter form of credit over the past months. The volume 
of consumer instalment debt in the United States has risen 
to an all time peak of about $6,000,000,000, or almost twice 
the low point touched at the end of 1938. During the 
past year, the amount of credit outstanding on motor 
car sales, which now represents about half the total instal- 
ment credit, increased by over 40 per cent. Short of specific 
restrictions on instalment buying, the credit thus advanced 
is bound to expand with the increase in the national income 
of the United States. The new regulation machinery in- 
volves in the first place the registration with the Federal 
Reserve Banks of their district of all persons or agencies 
engaged in the extension of instalment credit. A general 
licence has been granted to all such agencies, allowing them 
to continue their operations until the end of this year, but 
the formalities of registration will have to be completed 
before new individual licences are issued. The administra- 
tion of the regulations will be in the hands of the Federal 
Reserve system and will, as far as possible, be decentralised 
through the twelve Reserve Banks and their twenty-four 
branches. The list of articles covered by the regulations is 
issued in a supplement. Used articles as well as new ones 
are covered in all cases except household furniture. 


SHORT LOAN & MORTGAGE 


COMPANY LTD. 
BUSH HOUSE - ALDWYCH - LONDON, W.C.2 


* 


Municipal and Public Board Mortgages 
and Temporary Loans arranged. 


Bankers’ Agents for call and short-term 
Deposits. 


* 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
AMORTIZE, BUSH, LONDON TEMPLE BAR 1396 (5 lines) 





In order to cover the whole field of consumer credit 

to prevent evasion of the regulations, restrictions as 
maturity are placed on cash loans repayable in instalmens, 
whether or not secured on articles listed, provided the = 
in question does not exceed $1,000. The cash payments 
listed articles range from 33} per cent in the case of Motor 
cars to 10 per cent for household furniture. In CVEFY case 
the maximum currency of the loan is put at eighteen 
months. The regulations are subject to change from time to 
time, as experience with its administration develops, ang 
as economic conditions require further curtailment of ciyj. 
lian consumption. The recent momentum of the expansion 
in instalment purchase credit shows that the restrictions 
come none too soon. They are being put into operation 
progressively between September 1 and December 31, 1941, 
In view of their comparative mildness, one may dou 
whether their effect on the instalment credit stimulus to 
civilian consumption will be all that is required. 


* x * 


Belgian Gold Dispute 


Negotiations between the Vichy Government and a 
Belgian representative nominated by the German occupation 
authorities continue for the return to Brussels of the gold 
deposited by the National Bank of Belgium with the Bank 
of France prior to the German invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries. The delegate from occupied Belgium has been pres- 
ing—himself under German pressure—for the return of 
this gold, and, in principle, agreement for the repatriation 
has been reached. Once the gold is in Brussels, it will 
obviously be wholly under German control, and if a pretext 
for its sequestration is thought worth manufacturing, that 
can be readily done by appropriately adjusting the occupa- 
tion costs and the method of discharging them. Meanwhile, 
the Belgian Government’s counter-measures are proceeding 
satisfactorily. That Government instituted proceedings in 
New York against the Bank of France, seeking to attach 
as much of the latter’s gold held in the United States as 
would be required as an offset against the National Bank's 
gold which was being handed over to the German authori- 
ties. The Bank of France’s defence in this action was to 
challenge the competence of the United States Courts. 
Two months ago, the New York Court rejected this view 
and a provisional “stop” was placed on the gold in ques- 
tion—this metal is, of course, already affected by the general 
freezing order on the assets of all Continental countries. 
The Bank of France appealed against this finding to the 
Court of Appeal, but, here again, it met with a firm rebuff, 
the finding of the first Court being confirmed last week. 


* * * 


Investment of Blocked Sterling Balances 


It was announced this week that the new issue of 2! 
per cent National War Bonds, maturing 1949-51, had been 
added to the approved list of securities in which balances 
on blocked sterling accounts may be invested without prior 
reference to the Bank of England. The move is of a routine 
character and makes available to the non-resident holders 
of such balances the most important of the Government 
issues now on tap. The réle hitherto played in the mechan- 
ism of sterling exchange control by these “ blocked 
accounts ” has been extremely modest. They have, in the 
main, served as the receptacles for legacies to non-residents 
and the total turnover passing through them has proved 
small—so small, in fact, as to call into question the decision 
that led to the creation of this so-called “ blocked ” ster- 
ling to serve a purpose so unimportant. 


* * * 


Malaya’s Dollar Receipts 


When calculations are made of the extent to which 
British Government expenditure has been financed by the 
dollar earnings of the Dominions and Colonies and by 
the expansion of these countries’ sterling assets, Malay® 
has usually provided the main gap in the available stalls 
tical data. To a partial but, even so, welcome extent, ti 
has been filled by the Governor of the Malay States h 
speech he made last week to the Budget mecting of : 
Straits Settlements Legislative Council. Sir Shenton Thoms 
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tated that in the first year of the war the net sales 
American dollars by the Malayan foreign exchange 
nirol to the Bank of England were $97,000,000. In the 
ed yent eleven months to July 31st last, these sales 
su sunted to a further $135,000,000. Even these impressive 
- es do not represent the full extent of Malaya’s con- 
tion to the Empire’s centralised dollar holding, for to a 
considerable extent exports of tin and rubber from Malaya 
to the United States are financed through London by pay- 
from American registered accounts. Such accounts 


then 8 


ments 


The Railway Debate 

So far as the railway stockholder is concerned, the railway 
debate has done little more than confirm some points which 
were left in doubt by the White Paper. There are no further 
details about war damage payments, that matter being left 
to be covered by the Bill dealing with all public utilities. 
It is, however, established that the percentage contribution 
is so per cent, which is to be found out of the railway’s 
own resources. According to the latest view, directors are 
likely to take it mainly from capital resources rather than 
fom the annual rent charge. A comment of Col. 
Liewellin also served to confirm the opinion that, despite 
the lag in the raising of charges, net revenue would have 
increased considerably this year under the old agreement. 
This makes it even more evident that the new one is a 
hard bargain for the stockholder, having regard to the 
original agreement. It is also, of course, the fact that a 
considerable section of stockholders do less well than they 
would have done had the companies made their present 
gross revenue, and claimed a capital standard under EPT. 
But this argument begs the question as to what charges 
they would have been entitled to levy. Two further points 
emerge from the debate, which concern the general public 
as well as the equity holder. The first is that Col. Llewellin 
reiterated the warning that the subsidisation of railway 
charges will not be without limit, and it appears that very 
sharp rises in either wages, or other costs, might be 
followed by a similar rise in charges. This offers only a 
partial escape to the taxpayer, as such, for the Govern- 
ment’s use of the lines must be very substantial. The second 
appears to dispose of the doubts expressed in some quarters 
as to the intention of the final paragraph of the White Paper 
by defining the period of control as ending when “the 
statutory machinery for the fixation of charges can again 
become effective.” This is vague enough, but it does not 
Suggest a present intention to make revolutionary changes. 


* * * 


Rubber Shares and War Demand 


The outlook for rubber shares is largely dominated by 
the possibility of an extension of active warfare to the 
Pacific, but, against that background, developments are in 
the main favourable to the shareholder. Mr Eric Miller, 
in his remarks circulated to shareholders of Harrisons and 

eld, gives 1941 output as likely to exceed 1,600,000 
tons, with a consumption of 1,200,000 tons, the remainder 
representing accumulation of a strategic stock by the U.S.A., 
estimated to be completed by the end of the year. For 
1942, the production figure can almost certainly be ex- 
ceeded, given a continuance of peace in the Far East, but 

. Miller is not prepared to forecast demand for that 
Period. If the amateur may venture to make a guess where 
the expert is unwilling to risk an opinion, it would seem 
not improbable that demand will also increase, provided 
that any substantial part of Russian industry can be main- 

ined in production. Despite the drastic curtailment of 
Civilian consumption, this country is using in manufacture 
Substantially more rubber than in the pre-war period. 
There seems to be no reason why a similar position should 
Rot arise in the U.S.A., especially as it will be more difficult, 
in that country of larger open spaces, to dispense to the 
Same extent with the use of the private car. No doubt the 
Progressive closing of European markets to plantation 
Tubber will prove an offset of some importance, but, against 
» there is the growth of war industries throughout the 
pire. It of course, be assumed that the course 


of development regarding the demand for rubber will be 
Parallel in each country, but it appears that new uses are 
being found, and the outlook in this respect is considered 
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are replenished by sales of dollars direct by the American 
banks concerned to the Bank of England ; but though they 
by-pass the Malayan exchange control they are as truly a 
Malayan contribution to the dollar earnings of the Empire 
as if the dollars had been paid to Malaya and transferred 
thence to London. As Malaya’s balance of payments with 
the United Kingdom must be appreciably in credit, even 
without allowing for these substantial dollar payments, it 
follows that the colony’s accumulation of sterling assets 
must be reaching impressive proportions. 


Investment 


encouraging. It is to research that this and other industries 
must look for expansion, and perhaps even for maintenance 
of demand, once the post-war period of reconstruction and 
re-stocking is at an end. The shareholders’ interest in 
immediate prospects of demand—as distinct from the possi- 
bility of an interruption of supply—is, however, largely 
platonic, for most companies are already making a con- 
siderable contribution to EPT. Indeed, Mr Miller returns 
to the attack on this tax, with the assertion that it is almost 
impossible to make reserves against the special problems 
of re-adaptation to peacetime conditions. He accordingly 
asks for a shorter economic life of wasting assets as the 
basis for determining depreciation allowances for taxation 
purposes. It is evident that, in this matter, the practice of 
the revenue authorities falls far short of perfection; but 
it is also very doubtful whether permission to retain 
“liquid” assets now will help greatly to ensure supplies 
of materials when the conflict is ended. The more distant 
outlook for rubber shares would seem to depend largely 
on more efficient working of the restriction agreement to 
help stimulate demand. 


* * * 


Dealing in War Bonds 


Recent weeks have brought a renewal of the outcry 
by the investing public against the method of dealing in 
the two issues of 2} per cent National War Bonds no 
longer on tap, those of 1945-47 and 1946-48. In common 
with other money market stocks, these are quoted at a net 
price, to which has to be added the gross interest accrued 
to the date of purchase. The usual and iess scientific practice 
is for the quoted price to include accrued interest, or divi- 
dend, but the met amount only. The complaint usually 
takes either or both of two forms, that, while gross interest 
has to be paid, only the net sum, after deduction of tax, 
is received, thus raising the price, and that the method of 
quoting is misleading. More publicity might be given to 
this latter point. It is theoretically possible to give a quota- 
tion, including the gross interest, but it would have to be 
recalculated daily correct to one ten-thousandth part of a 
penny. Presumably, the major difficulty arises from the 
addition of gross interest, which, by making the bonds un- 
duly dear when full of interest, tends to concentrate buying 
by the public when the bonds are “clean” and selling when 
full of dividend, as well as raising the general level of the 
price. It should be pointed out that this, if a deterrent to the 
ordinary man as buyer, is to his advantage as seller. Un- 
fortunately, this high price, and the fluctuation introduced 
by adding gross interest, arise, not from the method of 
quotation, but from the difference with regard to tax pay- 
ment between money houses and the rest of the community. 
Also the unusual method of quotation is due to the fact 
that the money house relies for its profit on dealing on a 
fraction of a penny in the price, a fact which means a very 
“fine ” quotation to all who deal in these stocks. The public 
pay tax on the interest received, the money house on its 
profits. In consequence, once any stock, of sufficiently short 
date and high status to interest the money houses, stands 
above par, they can always outbid competitors outside that 
category, since they pay tax only on the dividend less the loss 
on redemption. It would seem, therefore, that, in so far as the 
business of the money houses predominates, little can be 
done to remove the disability of the ordinary investor as a 
buyer. Presumably, if the time should come when the bulk 
of the business in these bonds came from the investing 
public the position would be reversed. In view of the cam- 
paign to popularise National War Bonds, any assistance 
which ingenuity can devise will be welcome, but it is difficult 
to see how any substantial improvement is possible. 
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Electrical Equipment Merger 

Two vears of war brought remarkably few company 
mergers, but the third has opened well. The recent offer 
by United Molasses to Tankers is followed by a scheme 
for the acquisition by Crompton Parkinson of two smaller 
concerns, the Young Accumulator Co., and its affiliate, 
Associated Electric Vehicle Manufacturers. The products 
of these concerns are sufficiently indicated by their titles, 
and their output should be complementary to that of 
Cromptons, who have attained their present position, in 
part, by similar acquisitions. After paying no ordinary divi- 
dend for several years, the Young company earned an 
average of 6.5, and paid dividends averaging 4.1 per cent, 
over the four years ended March 31, 1940. For the ensuing 
year no dividend is being paid, virtually all distributable 
profit being absorbed by taxation. In the circumstances, an 
offer, equivalent to 2s. 3d. per share for the 2s. ordinary, 
seems distinctly attractive. The payment is to be effected as 
to 11d. in cash, and as to the remainder by the allotment of 
one-fifteenth of a 5s. “A” ordinary share in Crompton 
Parkinson. The cash payment on these has been equivalent 
to 20 per cent on the present capital for the past three 
years. This gives a return of 33 per cent on the Young 
shares, ignoring the cash payment, which, invested in 
Crompton “A” at 20s., would yield almost a further 2) 
per cent, on the assumption that the 20 per cent dividend 
is maintained. On this basis, the offer is a generous one, 
and the price which it is proposed to pay, some £217,000 
for the entire capital, exceeds the net balance-sheet value 
of tangible assets by some 25 per cent. The offer is condi- 
tional upon acceptance by holders of Associated Electric 
Vehicle, and by those of 90 per cent—or such less propor- 
tion as Cromptons agree to accept—of Young Accumula- 
tor shares. The directors of the latter company have 
accepted in respect of their own holdings in both concerns, 
and advise acceptance by the public. The offer to AEVM 
is §s. for each share of £1. This has been accepted by 
directors of both the Young and AEVM companies in 
respect of their own holdings, and the latter anticipate that 
it will prove welcome. The fusion should give the com- 
panies to be taken over the advantage of adequate finance, 
and, if past experience is any guide, should bring further 
profits to the Crompton Parkinson group. 


Company Notes 


Bristol Aeroplane 


The Bristol Aeroplane accounts for 1940 provide no 
comparable gross income figure, since profits after depre- 
ciation in 1939 at £989,992 do not necessarily represent 
higher earnings than profits after depreciation and EPT 
at £766,537 last year. EPT was paid at 60 per cent for 
three months of the year in question and at 100 per cent 
for the remainder of the period. Income tax required 
£355,000 against £635,000 for tax and NDC in the pre- 
vious year, and there is a jump in interest charges from 
£30,517 to £111,343. The reduction in equity earnings 
from £300,475 to £278,444 is, however, moderate and the 
earned rate is up from 15.1 to 15.9 per cent. The company 
can comfortably maintain the ro per cent ordinary pay- 
ment, repeat the transfer of {£100,000 to general reserve, 
raising that fund to a total of £670,000, and increase the 
carry forward from £10,727 to £14,272. 


Years to December 31, 
1938 1939 1940 


£ 
Total income after depreciation 687,817 9g9‘092 766537 


Nias at og 285,000 635,000 
Interest and fees ............ 24,830 35,017 isos 
Preference dividends ......... 21,750 19,500 17,250 
Ordinary shares :— 
Earned th cd abids cbaweeind « 356,237 300,475 278,444 
DNs iait a anatensinn ph <nste 9 244,687 199650  174'900 
Earned % oe a a ee *271-8 15-1 15-9 
SN Th nt d nine dikes we ts *15 10 10 
General CN Se et ae. 112,403 100,000 100,000 
Carry forward............... 9,902 10,727 14272 


* Interim of 7} per cent. paid on capital of £1,200,000 : final 
paid on capital increased by 75 per cent. capital bonus to 
£3,300,000. Earned rate calculated on amount paid. 
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As the chairman, Mr W. G. Verdon Smith, points on. 
his statement, the growth in the balance-sheet phe 
stock and work in progress from £4,678,382 to (6a 0. 
and in debtors from £3,138,922 to £3,886,775 a 5,622 
corresponding expansion in production. The failure =: 
on increased output in substantially higher earnings 0 pass 
in part, to the increasing weight of income tax =F due, 
and, in part, to the company’s acceptance of lower 

on Ministry of Aircraft Production contracts. The ; oe 
in creditors and taxation from £3,637,077 to {5,5 oo 
largely due to extra tax provisions. The excess ten 
assets over current liabilities is up from £1,776. ind 
£1,852,226, but the company’s bank loan has * » 
£430,000 to £2,723,315. Subject to the effects of EPpy . 
the full rate, shareholders should continue to receiy 7 
sound return, at least while the wartime scale of sented . 
continues. The tos. ordinary shares, at ros. 1o0!d vie 
£9 8s. 11d. per cent, considerably below the averte: fe 
aircraft shares calculated by the Actuaries’ lenetees 
Index at 10.73 per cent at the end of September last 


* * * 


BAGS Setback 


The results of Buenos Aires Great Southern, the frc 
of the leading South American railways to issue account 
for 1940-41, are not a good portent for the forthcoming 
Argentine rail season. Since operating receipts at £10,173,446 
against £10,493,421, are lower in the year ended June 30, 
1941, and since operating expenses at £8,079,640, agains: 
£7,735,115, are substantially higher, it is inevitable that th: 
surplus for fixed charges should be heavily down on thy: 
of the previous year. There is a small reduction in «. 
change loss from £1,086,661 to £1,005,140, but the ne 
balance on interest charges is up from £38,548 to £136,9% 
Consequently, earnings for fixed charges stand at £488,6, 
against £1,198,221. Since debenture service require 
£1,085,079 as before, the company carries forward a debit o! 
£535,342, against a credit of £61,103. There is, of cours, 
no transfer to general reserve, against £100,000 in 1939-40. 


Years ended June 30, 


1939 1940 194] 
£ { 
Operating receipts .......... 10,518,187 10,493,421 10,173,440 
Operating expenses ......... 7,847,405 7,735,115 8,079,640 
OUT OEE Gs évicesiccs'ss 2,820,072 2,888,213 2,207,%5 
Exchange loss (met) ......... 1,240,868 1,086,661 1,005,140 


Working agreements & interest 572,229 603,331 71412 


Earned for deb. service....... 1,006,975 1,198,221 488,604 
Deb. service paid and accrued 1,085,079 1,085,079 1,085,079 


General reserve............. Dr. 50,000 100,000 . 
Canty Semmes icc s ues cicess 47,961 61,103 Dr.535,34. 


+ Operating profit plus dividends received, etc. 


The moderate fall in gross receipts is due mainly to the 
lower tonnage of cereals transported, for which the closing 
of export markets resulting from the progress of the war is 
responsible, That the fall is not still heavier is due w 
increased transport of cement, potatoes, wool, and various 
miscellaneous items. On the costs side, the most important! 
factor was the rising cost of fuel, which increased by 543 
per cent, despite a cut in consumption of some 23,000 tons. 
Every effort was made to restrain the rise in expenses, 
but the working percentage of expenses to receipts 10s 
from 73.71 to 79.42, the highest level of the past ten yeat'. 
The directors state that expenditure on maintenance © 
rolling stock fell by £55,130, despite additional charges fe: 
renewals amounting to £49,000. The general renewals func, 
however, remains at a balance-sheet total of £7.414,247 
General reserve, after deducting depreciation on inves: 
ments held for the reserve funds, is down from £396,147 © 
£384,169. Since 1940-41 was the first year in which the 
Argentine railways suffered from the full effect of the clos 
ing of European markets, a serious setback was inevitable, 
and it is clear that prosperity is out of sight until freedom 
to export cereals and livestock, and to import fuel, 18 t 
gained. The £100 ordinary stock now stands at £8 10: 
and the 6 per cent preference issue at £18. 


* +” * 


Harrisons and Crosfield Results 


Profits of Harrisons and Crosfield, in the yea ended 
June 30, 1941, rose from £340,622 to £350,161 after : 
expenses including taxation. Since preference, prefert 
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inary and management share dividends remained at the 
— of the previous year, and deferred stock again received 
sere er cent, the whole of the rise in net profits is used to 
25 et carry forward to £174,596. The deferred dividend is 
ail by earnings of 27.0 per cent, against 25.1 per cent. 
09 company has had to meet a heavy charge for double 
saxation amounting to over £500,000, which explains the 
palance-sheet rise in creditors and taxation from £883,232 
9 £1,180,874- Consequently, it is clear that gross profits 
st ‘have risen very substantially last year, probably 
nn account of increased sales of rubber. The chairman, Mr. 
eric H. Miller, points out in the course of his statement 
that smaller quantities of tea are being sold under Govern- 
ment contract in 1941 than in 1940, on account of the 
difficulty of providing shipping space. On the other hand, 
the Far Eastern and United States demand was stimulated 
in recent months, both by the freezing of trade with Japan 
and by a desire to anticipate the possible outbreak of 
hostilities in the Pacific. Balance-sheet changes are to be 
explained mainly by the effect of delayed shipments. Thus, 
stocks have piled up from £374,735 to £756,706, and 
debtors show a corresponding decline from £829,019 to 
£574,336. The total of the two items is some £100,000 higher 
than in the previous year. Total reserves are unchanged at 
£725,000. Bank overdraft is up from £114,622 to £170,948, 
but the total of cash items rose from 887,263 to £962,187. 
An interest-free loan to the Treasury of £200,000 represents 
payment of taxation in advance, and is accompanied by a 
reduction in Government securities from £392,366 to 
£236,138. Current prospects will, of course, be vitally 
affected by the course of political events in the Far East. 
The demand for the company’s rubber output is at present 
stimulated by the Russian supply programme. The £1 
deferred stock, at 9os., offers a yield of £5 13s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


Wall Paper Manufacturers 


The full accounts of Wall Paper Manufacturers for the 
vear to July 31st last show total profits, after deduction 
of £77,000 for war damage insurance, at £377,292 against 
£506,969 in the previous 11-month period. The 1940-41 
figure includes £26,752, representing profits of subsidiaries 
accumulated in previous years. The consolidated accounts 
show an actual decline from £514,464 in Ir months to 
£429,235 before War Damage. As indicated in the note 
on the preliminary statement in The Economist of 
October 11th, the setback is to be attributed mainly to 
shortage of raw materials, in particular of stocks of paper. 
The full accounts add little to the analysis of profits 
already contained in the preliminary figures ; the 4 per cent 
dividend on deferred stock, reduced from 6 per cent, is, 
as was estimated, covered by earnings of only 4.1 per cent 
against 15.4 per cent. in 11 months. The company’s balance 
sheet underlines the draft on stocks which was necessary 
last year, the total being reduced from £849,938 to £512,960. 
The fall in the consolidated statement from £1,789,255 to 
£1,538,087 is less marked, and it is clear that certain of 
the company’s subsidiaries have been more fortunate than 
the parent in the matter of obtaining raw material. More- 
over, since the directors explicitly state that, although some 
export business was possible, no net revenue was produced 
by the wall paper side of the business, trading in the 
company’s remaining products, paint, varnish and dis- 
temper, must have expanded substantially. Liquidation of 
stocks is responsible for the investment of an additional 
£159,000 in Government loans, bringing the total of invest- 
ments to £2,123,876 against £1,830,516. Cash holdings of 
the company are up from £59,368 to £145,674 and of the 
group from £107,808 to £245,549. The total of general 
teserve and contingencies reserve amounts to £520,000 
against £420,000. While it is likely that the wide scope of 
the company’s interests will prevent a severe setback during 

€ war, no genuine recovery can take place until supplies 
of paper are again freely at the company’s disposal. The 
{i deferred stock at 25s. yields £3 4s. 7d. per cent. 


* * * 


Hawthorn Leslie Allocations 


As usual, the Hawthorn Leslie accounts for the year 
to June 30th last fail to disclose the trend either of gross 
receipts or of charges against profits. The profit balance for 
he year, struck after deduction of depreciation, taxation 
and contingencies, is reduced from £162,736 to £133,471. 
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It is fairly clear that gross earnings last year exceeded those 
for 1939-40, but the inclusion of provision for contingencies 
among undisclosed deductions from profits makes it im- 
possible to estimate whether receipts rose by more than the 
increase in tax liability. Although equity earnings, at 
£132,271 against £161,536, represent a rate reduced by 10.6 
points to 34.2 per cent, the ordinary distribution is rather 
more costly. While the dividend is maintained at 10 per 
cent, shareholders receive a bonus of 5 per cent less tax 
against 2} per cent tax free, equivalent to only 4.3 per cent 
less tax at 8s. 6d. The decision to pay the bonus less tax, 
presumably a concession to the prejudice against tax-free 
declarations, is welcome, since it puts both payments on the 
same basis. The carry forward is increased from £51,167 to 
£52,826, general reserve receiving £50,000 against £85,000. 
Hawthorn Leslie is, of course, employed on output inti- 
mately connected with the war effort, and the increase in 
the scope of production undertaken during the past year is 
indicated by the rise in the balance-sheet total of stocks 
and work in progress from £3,703,71 § to £4,979,918. 
Debtors are up from £47,143 to £115,957 and creditors 
from £4,556,471 to £5,778,270. The small increase in cash 
holdings from £299,893 to £304,584 has been achieved at 
the expense of a reduction of almost £100,000 in holdings 
of Government securities to £866,761, with a market value 
of £957,600. The tos. shares, at 25s. ex dividend, offer a 
yield of £6 per cent, indicating considerable confidence in 
the future stability of earnings. 


x * ra 


Trinidad Petroleum Development 


Total income of Trinidad Petroleum Development fer 
the year to July 31st last amounted to £677,420, against 
£689,593, thus showing remarkable stability in the face 
of varying costs and a slightly lower price for the product. 
The total of provisions for wells development and depre- 
ciation is rather higher at £330,036, against £325,263, while 
transfer to tax reserve is reduced by £25,000 to £175,000. 
The company’s liability for EPT is still unsettled, and, in 
the absence of a decision, Taxation Reserve is renamed 
Taxation and Contingencies Reserve. Standing in the 
balance sheet at £418,600, it is considered that this fund is 
adequate to meet any conceivable tax liability and to 
provide a margin for contingencies. After deducting £6,575 
for the dividend on the newly issued preference capital, 
equity earnings are up from £160,677 to £161,195, providing 
cover of 17.2 against 16.9 per cent for the 15 per cent 
dividend on ordinary shares, as indicated in a note on the 
preliminary statement in The Economist of October 18th. 
The carry forward is raised from £74,305 to £75,500 after 
writing £10,000 off new issue expenses. 


Years to July 31, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ £ 

Total income........... 425,376 689,593 677,420 
Wells development, ete. ..... 153,847 213,010 209,345 
i PTET eee 88,807 112,253 120,691 
Da Kidbetasdeds v-0es «50% 3,269 3,653 4,614 
Taxation reserve ........... 25,000 200,000 175,000 
Pee MINNA 6c din he ae 6,575 
Ordinary shares :— 

I dbo we ohne be 154,453 160,677 161,195 

Pe Gonreveedcavevtecee 150,000 150,000 150,000 

BN eb hes os cc eseeds is 15-7 16-8 17 -2 

PUR owe obec scedicens 15 15 15 
Carry forward..........+++- 63,628 74,305 $75,500 


+ After £10,000 written off new issue expenses of preference 
; capital issued Dec., 1940. 


The balance sheet shows a rise in cash from £211,527 to 
£446,898, due presumably to prompt payment for deliveries. 
Debtors are actually reduced from £44,313 to £40,718 and 
creditors are nearly £40,000 lower at £69,841. Stocks of 
crude oil stand at the low !evel of £28,145 against £30,258. 
The directors state that the drilling programme has been 
carried on during the past year, the balance sheet total 
for oil wells and development having risen from £771,031 
to £806,047. The outbreak of war has stimulated the 
development of Trinidad Petroleum, but, at the date of the 
accounts, the new capital was not fully invested. There 
seems no reason to suppose that the weight of EPT will 
prove an intolerable burden for shareholders. The £1 
ordinary shares, at 57s. 6d. ex dividend, yield £5 4s. 4d. 
per cent. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


DespirE the threat to Moscow and un- 
certainty in the Far East before the 
week-end, there was no pressure to sell 
and the undertone in most sections of 
the market was firm. Week-end 
developments made for a cheerful open- 
ing and prices in most sections improved 
slightly. Later, prices continued to 
advance in a market rather short of 
stock, but throughout, the volume of 
business showed no tendency to expand. 


* 


General uncertainty before the week- 
end led to some widening of quotations 
in the gilt-edged market, but in the 
absence of selling pressure, prices 
remained mainly unchanged. On Mon- 
day, some demand for irredeemable 
issues found the market short of stock 
and 2} per cent Consols and Local 
Loans each gained 3, while 3} per cent 
Conversion and War Loan rose 7. 
Continued support the following day 
occasioned a further advance, and the 
same issues all rose 3. Later, interest 
widened slightly and small gains were 
numerous. Apart from the sharp fluctua- 
tions in Japanese bonds, the foreign bond 
market was quiet but steady. Before the 
week-end, Japanese issues slumped on the 
Far Eastern developments, losses of 2 
points being suffered by the § per cent 
loan of 1907, 54 per cent of 1930 and the 
6 per cent of 1924, while the § per cent 
S. Manchurian loan fell the same 
amount. On Monday, however, most 
issues rallied. Six per cent bonds, 1924, 
jumped 4, and 54 per cent loan, 1907, 
24 points, while most other issues 
recovered 2 points. Later, prices were 
mainly unchanged. South American 
issues were generally steady, although 
the 7 per cent San Paulo Loan lost 2 
points before the week-end, while, on 
Monday, 5 and 6 per cent Mexican 
bonds both improved 4. News of the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Mexico stimulated further rises in 
midweek. 

* 


The home rail market reflected the 
general uncertainty before the week-end 
with small losses among junior issues, 
GW ordinary and Southern preferred 
losing 4 point, LMS ordinary i, and 
Southern deferred }. Apart from a loss 
of 1 point for 4 per cent Berwick Ist 
pref. and LMS 1923 pref., the senior 
issues were mainly steady. Buying in 
the early part of the current week led to 
numerous gains, among which, on Mon- 
day, GW ordinary rose 1, LMS ordinary 
and Southern deferred 4 and Southern 
preferred 4, and the following day, in a 
market short of stock, GW ordinary and 
Southern preferred gained 1 point, while 
Southern deferred rose § and LMS 
ordinary }. unior issues turned easier 
in midweek, GW ordinary losing 4, but 
senior issues continued firm throughout. 
The foreign rail market was quiet, with 
South American issues generally steady, 
although BAGS ordinary fell back } on 
Tuesday on publication of the report. 
Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific ordinary 
jumped % on Monday and {% the follow- 
ing day, but later reacted. 

7 


The industrial market was depressed 
before the week-end, but an improved 
tone developed in the current week. Pre- 
week-end losses for brewery shares in- 
cluded 1s. 6d. for Watney deferred an 
1s. 3d. for Ind Coope. At the reopening, 
most issues were firmer with gains of 
6d., and the next day Guinness led the 
market with a rise of 1s. De Havilland 
was prominent in the ai group on 
Monday with a rise of 1s., and the next 
day gained a further 6d. when Rolls- 
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Royce improved js. Heavy industrial 
issues were generally lower before 
the week-end, and later prices were 
barely steady. After being offered on the 
previous Friday, shipping issues attracted 
mild support this week, Cunard gaining 
od. and P & O deferred 6d. on Tuesday. 
Textile issues suffered numerous small 
losses on Monday, although Courtaulds 
gained 3d. against the trend. Later 
prices remained generally unchanged. In 
the tobacco group, BAT and Imps re- 
versed pre-week-end losses on Monday, 
and Imps improved a further ;; on 
Tuesday. In the miscellaneous group, 
Lever and Unilever, Dunlop and ICI 
were firm, while elsewhere Cable & 
Wireless ordinary gained 3 on Tuesday. 
Trading in midweek was steady and lead- 
ing issues, among which Courtaulds rose 
gd., were mainly firm. 


* 


Before the week-end, Sub Nigel de- 
clined 4 and Crown Mines 3, but the 
kaffir market opened cheerfully on Mon- 
day. Despite a rather small turnover, 
Blyvoors gained 9d. and West Wits +x, 
and the following day 1s. 3d. and j, 
respectively, and Western Holdings, 
1s. 6d. War news restricted business in 
the rubber market, but, in the absence of 
selling, prices were largely unchanged. 
United Sua Betong lost »; and Rubber 
Trust, 3d., on Tuesday. The oil market 
closed dull before the week-end, Burmah 
losing 3%, Ultramar, 3, Anglo-Iranian, 
vs, and Shell, yy. An _ appreciable 
recovery took place this week, Mexican 
Eagles rising Is. on Monday, Anglo- 
Iranian 3 and Shell ;'s, while the next 
day Burmah gained ;', and Shell 4. 
Both the kaffir and oil markets continued 
firm in midweek. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 





| Apeson. Sec urity Indices 


Total Corres. 
1941 Bargains Dav ; aap 
in S.E. 1940 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* | Int.t 
Oct. 16...' 2,796 aa 77‘8 .| 131°2 
oo 8 ol BOS $1,804 77°3 | «131-1 
ass] a 1,259 | 177-5 131-3 
— Se 962 77-7 | 131-4 
an onc) Sa 1,418 77-9 131-4 
ensaiaietlpicnieeasitlaipaaiaighicietadamsinentapmenametnaaniaadate es ica aeiaeiaaig rte a 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 79-7 (Sept. 12); lowest, 66-8 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest 131-21 
(Oct. 4); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 

~ Includes previous day's business. 


New York 


CAUTION regarding both international and 
internal developments continues to domi- 
nate trading on Wall Street. Price 
movements before the week-end were 
narrow, but some resistance to current 
uncertainties led to numerous small gains 
in industrial, aircraft and steel issues, 
among others, at the close. In the early 
part of the current week, better news from 
Russia supported a quiet market, while 
equities were bought on inflation talk. 
While price movements were generally 
narrow, light support led to minor gains 
in steel, rail and motor issues. The sink- 
ings of U.S. ships increased uncertainty 
in midweek and business remained quiet, 
with narrow movements. 


The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 96 per cent of capacity, against 
98 per cent in the previous week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings: Oct. 16, 840,000 ; 
— a. penn Oct. 18, 300,000* ; 

. , 000; Oct. 21, 580, : 
Oct. 22, 490,000. re 


* Two-hour session. 
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STANDARD STATISTICS INDICEs 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1941 


. Oct. ; 
Lew High | 1, “ Oct 
st. | Oct. | 194 4) | ion 
re | Oct | 1942 | a9 | asi 


347 Industrials ..| 80- 9 | ax. a 
7 Industrials ies 83-9 83-9 82-5 | &4 


yO" epee 0-1)| 71-4! 71-4 ma]. 
40 Utilities. |! 2" 78-4 | 80-1 | 80-1 | TH :: 

Scstrsinsipineners tse tal tent 
419 Stocks ...... | 79-6 | 82-6 | 82-6 | g1-4| 
Ay. yield® ...<.. 6 -74% 6-419. 16 41% oth hs 
5 | | . 

| 

* 50 Common Stocks, 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 


Oct. 9 | Oct. 10 | Oct. 11] Oct. 13 Oct. 14 Ot 


97-8 | 97-7 | 97-7 (a) | OT gy 


1941 High: 105-8, January 10. Low: 90 ‘T, April 36, 
(a) Columbus Day. 


Close Close Cl 

Oct. Oct, | oe 
1. Railroads. 14, 21,) 14, 2 

1941 1941) 194] 194) 


Balt. & Ohio .. 4 3giChrysler ...... 55} 56) 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. . 24 24} Curt. Wr. “A”. 25} 254 
Illinois Cent... 8 8 |Eastman Kdk., 135 13 

N.Y. Cent..... 11} ll |Gen. Elec...... 30 a 
Northern Pac. . 6 6}'Gen. Motors... 39§ 33; 


Pennsylvania.. 22§ 22$/Inland Steel... 7] 704 
Southern...... 16§ 17 |Int. Harvest... 49} 4 
2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel .... 27 2 
Amer. Tel. .... 152% 152}\Liggett Myers. 86§ 86; 
Amer. W’wks.. sf SeiNat. Dairy .... 15 15 
Pac. Light .... 35§ 35})Nat. Distillers . *23, 23 
Pub. Sv. N.J... 194 17}/Nat. Steel..... 50} 5% 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 23$ 23}\Proct. Gamble. 57} 57 
United Gas.... 6% 6 \Sears Roebuck. 68) 68 
3. Commercial and jShell Union... 13) 13 
industrial. |Socony Vac.... 9% % 
Amer. Metal... 20} 199'Std. OU N.J... 41 4% 
Am. Roll. Ml... 12$ 12$20thCen. Fox. 8 & 
Am. Smelting.. 39 39 U.S. Steel .... 52 8 
Anaconda..... 254 26% West’hose.El.. 81 73 
OS 19 18} Woolworth.... 30} 3} 


Celanese of A... 22} 234 Yngstn. Sheet 335 My 


* Ex dividend. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 25, 1941 Capital versions Mone} 


£ £ 4s 
By Permission to Deal.. 334,704 ia 984,034 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 51é 


Including Excluding 

Yeart Conversions Conversions 

£ es 

nt aawewees tie axes 1,253,116,278 1,199,508,9% 
RE ere 1,210,997,199 858,042,060 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countnes 
£ 
Te 1,195,453,561 4,205,435 70,000 
eins seeds std 857,057,394 984,672 = Ne 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ ss 
yaad theed 1,192,520,212 _ 477,460 6,511,532 
SD wd guv'v vee 842,361,751 1,513,755 14,166,50) 


+ Includes Government Issues to Oct. 14th oaly 
Above figures include all new capital in wht! 
permission to deal has been granted. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Davis and Timmins.—20,000 5S. Ordi- 
nary shares have been placed privately. 
It is understood the shares will be avall- 
able in the market at about 20s. 6d. each. 
free of stamp. 


Shorter Comments 


Mount Morgan, Limited. — To 
revenue, to July 1, 1941, £Bron) 
(£989,81 5). Net profit £45,857 (L219; 
Capital “redemption reserve — 425:% 
(£25,000). Fwd., £147,519 (£14422 
Ordinary dividend nil (20). 

North Broken Hill.—Total profits 1° 
ended June 30, £833,624 (£61847 
tax and royalty £266,000 (£146,000) 6 
preciation 7500, (same), net P 

17). 
On Sed on page 522) 


_ —-_ _ o.§ ef ob Oth oo of 2 68 at 
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Industry and Trade 


49 Per Cent More 


Last Sunday Mr Bevin called for a 30 to 40 per cent 
‘acrease in the output of war equipment this winter to give 
effective aid to Russia and to keep the fighting forces 
properly equipped. This target cannot be reached simply by 
the recruitment of additional labour because the millions 
that would be required are not available. By combing out 
workers from the least essential occupations and by draft- 
ing more women into the factories, only a comparatively 
small, but none the less vital, overall increase in output can 
be hoped for. In the main, therefore, Mr Bevin will have 
to rely on an increase in output per worker to achieve his 
purpose. Longer hours will not do the trick. Indeed, the 
main hope would seem to lie in increased efficiency. This 
can be achieved by securing greater balance in output, by 
3 fuller utilisation in productive facilities. Here the initia- 
tive lies largely with the supply Departments which could 
do a good deal in improving the flow of orders and materi- 
als to the factories. But there is much that can be done by 
industry itself, both collectively by the pooling of know- 
ledge and resources, and in individual factories by the 
production engineers on the spot. As is pointed out in a 
recent bulletin of the Institution of Production Engineers, 
any production engineer who is engaged on war work and 
is satisfied with an output that does not grow from month 
to month is unworthy of his job. 


* * x 


Industrial Accidents in 1940 


The report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories for 
1939 gave an alarming account of the increase in industrial 
accidents during the first four months of the war. His report 
for 1940 shows no improvement in this state of affairs. 
Fatal accidents were 1,372, 24 per cent more than in 1939, 
and there were 230,607 non-fatal accidents, an increase of 
20 per cent. The distressing feature is that, in the opinion 
of the inspectorate, these could largely have been pre- 
vented. Though the inspectors attribute the higher accident 
rate mainly to the increase in numbers employed in the 
war effort, they report a certain relaxation of care, attri- 
butable in part, apparently, to the incredibly stupid idea 
that, because the fighting forces have to take every kind of 
tisk, there is no need to fuss unduly over the safety of 
workers. The chief increases are shown in those industries 
and on those machines that are concerned in the war effort, 
but that this is not unavoidable is illustrated by the 
accident figures of one very large shipyard. Here a keen 
and efficient safety officer has reduced the accident rate 
from 0.94 per cent of the men employed to 0.66 per cent, 
between 1937 and 1940. The increase in accidents on 
machines largely manned by new entrants to the war indus- 
tres suggests that these recruits are not receiving enough 
training. It is noticeable that workers transferred from 
other trades become prone to accidents when handling 
articles to which they are not accustomed, and even skilled 
men, using the tools with which they are familiar on new 
kinds of work, suffer more accidents. It appears that air 
raids, apart from their direct effect, do not increase the 
liability of workers to accident through any after-effects 
On their nerves. One particularly disappointing feature of 
the report is the failure to maintain the decreases of the 
past three years in the number of accidents to young 
persons. Accidents to boys and girls have increased 18 and 
II per cent, respectively, and this is attributed to the facts 
that they are employed in larger numbers on the accident- 
Producing machines and that training and supervision have 
deteriorated. This deterioration is easily understandable ; 

t no effort should be spared to check it, in the interest 
of the individual worker and of the war effort. 


* x * 


Necessitous Collieries 


By the new Orders amending the provisions of the 
Central and District Coal Mines Schemes, fundamental 
inges are made in the form and extent of the financial 
“Suistance given to colliery undertakings under the Coal 





Mines (War Levy) Scheme. Their chief purpose is to pro- 
vide additional financial assistance to necessitous under- 
takings. When the scheme was adopted last December 
it was feared, on the one hand, that compensation might 
be payable to undertakings which were earning substantial 
profits in spite of their loss of trade ; and, on the other hand, 
that the assistance to be given might prove inadequate to 
prevent the discontinuance of production at pits where the 
working costs were normally much above the average for the 
industry as a whole. In the light of actual experience, and 
of the persistent shortage in the supply of coal, the industry 
has been considering means for bringing the scheme into 
line with present conditions. As a result of amendments 
which have now been authorised by the Mines Department, 
the profitable undertakings will no longer receive ,compensa- 
tion if its effect would be to raise their credit balance 
above a specified level, while the more necessitous undertak- 
ings will obtain assistance in excess of that accruing to them 
under the compensation rate of 2s. 6d. per ton on loss of out- 
put. In the words of the Order amending the Central 
Scheme, the purpose of the levy is to be extended to the 
maintenance of the production of necessitous undertakings 
“ at such tonnage as, in the opinion of the Council in view of 
the present emergency,should be produced.” In the exercise of 
this function the Council is authorised to give such financial 
support as it “may deem equitable” in each case, provided 
that “any such amount shall not exceed the sum which, in 
the opinion of the Council, is necessary for the purpose,” 
and subject to the condition that “such production will be 
maintained as efficiently and economically as practicable.” 
In its amended form, the levy holds out prospects of 
financial assistance to undertakings which have either not 
benefited at all, or benefited inadequately, from the original 
scheme. It would be idle, however, to ignore the ad- 
ministrative difficulties of an arrangement which imposes 
such exacting responsibilities on the executive authorities ; 
but some at least of these difficulties have been foreseen, 
and in the procedure which has been devised for the con- 
sideration of the new claims there are both local and central 
checks on possible abuses. If the changes lead to the re- 
opening of closed working places or mines, and thus 
facilitate an appreciable increase in the national output of 
coal, they will have justified their immediate purpose ; but 
the claims for assistance which undertakings have already 
been encouraged to make will involve more searching 
actuarial and engineering investigations than were found 
necessary for the administration of the original scheme— 
and will probably need revision in the light of experience. 


* 


* * * 


Utility Clothing 


The principal use which has been made so far of the 
new powers vested in the Government by the Goods and 
Services (Price Control) Act has been in connection with 
the utility clothing scheme. The object of the scheme is to 
ensure that specified proportions of all available materials 
are used for the manufacture of moderately priced clothing 
of a minimum quality. A special quota of “ utility cloth,” 
conforming to specified standards of quality, will be allowed 
to manufacturers for the production of such garments, and 
maximum prices and margins have been fixed for every 
stage at which the cloth changes hands. These margins 
have been worked out by the Central Price Regulation 
Committee with the assistance of trade representatives. An 
example is a woollen tweed for the manufacture of men’s 
suits. The maker-up may charge cost plus 4 per cent; the 
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wholesaler may take a margin of one-sixth of his selling 
price ; and the retailer, to whom the cost cannot exceed 
38s. 6d., may take a gross profit not exceeding 25 per cent 
of his selling price, or 33} per cent of his cost. This gives 
a maximum selling price to the consumer, including pur- 
chase tax, of 59s. 11d. The Central Price Regulation Com- 
mittee rejects the criticism that this method of calculation 
gives the retailer a profit on the purchase tax, giving the 
irrelevant answer that the wholesalers and retailers, by 
accepting what are in fact very moderate margins, have 
made a valuable contribution to the scheme. However true 
this may be, it does not alter the fact that the basis of 
calculation is unscientific, and renders traders’ margins 
liable to arbitrary and unintentional interference by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. With purchase tax of one- 
sixth and a margin of 33} per cent on cost, the retailer 
makes a margin over his cost (excluding tax) of just under 
39 per cent. If the purchase tax were doubled, this margin 
would increase to nearly 444 per cent ; if it were halved, 
the margin would be reduced almost to 36 per cent. The 
margin on selling price is fixed by Order, but the selling 
price itself is swollen or shrunk by changes in the purchase 
tax, though these changes constitute in themselves no 
reason for a change in the cost-profit ratio. It would surely 
have been just as easy to fix the margins in terms of the cost 
excluding purchase tax and then add the amount of the 
tax to the price so determined. 


* * * 


The Volume of Food Sales 


Owing to frequent changes in prices, the Bank of 
England’s indices of the average daily value of retail sales 
of food and perishables are no guide to the decline in the 
volume of turnover. But a rough measure of the trend of 
the volume of food sales can be obtained by adjusting the 
Bank of England’s value figures for changes in the food 
component of the Ministry of Labour’s index of the cost 
of living. The resulting indices, tabulated in the accom- 


INDICES OF THE VOLUME OF Foop SALES 





(1935 = 100) 
1938 1939 | 1940 | 1943 
ee eee——eEE Ee Bai SS a Be li — 
| } 
MR cas ct ene 101 1034 95 94 
MCs secaatiach 106 | nn 97 96 
ities okupnnkbus 108 | 1133 | 105} 97} 
April. 220222 116 | 123 1054 99} 
ee chchcslus cae 109 | 333 1094 97 
Tek cee 103 4 326|~—sol2 99 92 
eee 104} 112} 104 eet 
OME as. 5 oun b btn 102$ | 109 cs | 93} 
September ............ 107 115} 88 
Boece 108 109 92 
November ............ 107 1014 aie 
a ec 129 117 107 | 
Average ...... | 10833 | li} 9 | 


panying table, give some indication of the order of magni- 
tude in the decline of food sales since the outbreak of war. 
Thus, the volume of sales during the first eight months of 
the current year was 5} per cent smaller than during the 
corresponding period in 1940 and 154 per cent smaller 
than in January-August. 1939. Even if allowance is made 
for the deficiencies of the Bank of England’s index as a 
measure of food sales and of the Ministry of Labour’s 
index as a measure of changes in food prices, the reduc- 
tion in actual consumption since the outbreak of war must 
have been very considerable. 


* * * 


More Shipping Space 


_ As a temporary measure to get every cubic foot of 
shipping space out of the still dwindling merchant fleet, the 
Government has departed from the terms of the Inter- 
national Loadline Convention embodied in the Merchant 
Shipping (Safety and Loadline Conventions) Act, 1932. The 


EE 







The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions may be advertised 
in this Journal should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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departure is limited in extent; it will not, under + 

Defence Regulation concerned, continue for more th - 
year ; and it has been taken only after consultation wih a 
interests concerned, including the seamen’s and Acer 
organisations. The effect in terms of carrying Capacity oe 
not, however, be very considerable until next Spring ion 
loadline certificates have had to be endorsed efor 
ships can be deeper loaded, and next week the 
winter season in the North Atlantic will impose furthe 
limitations. It is seventy years since Samuel Plimgj 
introduced a Bill in Parliament for a compulsory load); 

and just over fifty years since freeboard regulations for 
British ships were made compulsory by Act of Parliames: 
The freeboard tables, which determined the position of the 
loadline atcording to the type, size and structure of ships 
were modified only in detail up to the time the Internation, 
Convention came into operation on January 1, 1933, Now 
an ordinary cargo ship above a certain length (339 #) 
actually has five loadline marks—winter, summer, tropics) 
fresh water, and tropical fresh water—which become applic. 
able according to the position of the ship, and, in ‘tm 
but not all cases, the time of year. Under the new Defeng 
Regulation, which came into operation last August, ships 
may load to their tropical loadlines instead of their summer 
lines when the latter are applicable under the existing rule, 
and to their tropical fresh water instead of their tropical 
lines when the latter are applicable. The winter loadline 
is unaltered. Provisions are included to ensure safety 
and seaworthiness. In regard to the North Atlantic, 
which is the vital route to-day, the winter mark ji 
applicable down to the 36th parallel (roughly, Gibraltar 
from the beginning of November to the end of March, and 
to an area north of that (which includes Iceland, and jus; 
down as far as the 45th parallel) from the middle of Octo. 
ber to the middle of April. The principal exception to the 
scheme is the shelter deck ships, the majority of which 
have already had their freeboards revised following str. 
tural modifications. The safeguards included in the new 
regulations, combined with the fact that the winter free- 
board is not altered, should allay any fears that the salcty 
of the crews is being jeopardised, and it is to be noted 
that similar regulations for American ships have also been 
introduced in the United States. While until next spring 
ships sailing from North American ports will not be able 
to load beyond their winter marks, some advantage may 
be gained by ships loading at Gulf and South American 
ports, if by the time the winter zone is entered sufficient 
stores and bunkers have been consumed to bring them up 
to the statutory freeboard. 


* * x 


War and Furs 


The fur trade, which has been in a geographically un- 
settled state since 1931, has undergone a further shift in 
its centre of gravity as a result of the German invasi0n 
of Russia. Between the acquisition of power in Germany 
by the Nazis and the outbreak of war, the migration & 
Jewish fur merchants to London greatly expanded tr 
British trade at the expense of that of Leipzig. London 
became the world’s most important centre of the trade 0 
raw furs, and also acquired increased importance in 
dressed and dyed fur trade. The outbreak of war cut of 
London from its large supply bases in Canada, South 
America, Australia, South West Africa, Russia, Indi 
Scandinavia, Afghanistan, and the Far East, for very !itue 
shipping space could be allocated to furs. After the fall 
of France, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s auctions weit 
transferred from London to New York, and all the princip#l 
fur-producing countries outside Europe are now shipping 
their supplies direct to that centre. New York now holds # 
stronger position in the international fur trade than any 
centre has ever held before, whereas London has little trade 
left, beyond the shipment to the United States of raw rabbi 
skins of domestic origin, at the rate of 60 millions a ye! 
and a certain export of manufactured mole furs, princip*) 
to Canada and South America. Leipzig, on the other hand, 
has recovered some of its trade under war conditions. About 
half a million silver fox skins from Scandinavia, and lag 
quantities of Balkan squirrel’ stone marten, red fox; 
other furs of the less luxurious type have been diver! 
to Leipzig, where they, and the large quantities of Russia 
furs obtained before June, 1941, under the trade agreement 
are dressed, dyed, made up and re-exported to pay for = 
imports. The Russian supplies have now been lost : 
Germany. 


(Continued on page 517) 
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»MPANY_ MEETING 


sRRISONS AND CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


ye thirty-third ordinary general meeting of Harrisons and 
Jd, Limited, will be held, on the 28th instant, in London. 

ne following are extracts from the address of the chairman, 

H. Eric Miller, to be presented at that meeting: In the 
vace-sheet the loan of £200,000 to the British Government 
- of interest represents part of our taxation paid in advance. 
ye company’s total provision for taxation at home and abroad 

the year, including the tax deducted from dividends, amounts 
more than £500,000, It is gratifying to be able to make such 
substantial contribution to the war effort of our own and of the 
ed countries, and you will, I am sure, join with me in express- 
» our best thanks to the whole of the staff. 


osiie 


tinued from page 516) 


ese lost supplies, like those of London, now go to New 
prk, where six large international auctions are now held 
ually. Although supplies there are enormous, they are 
from exceeding the capacity of the market, and prices 
re recently 30-50 per cent higher than immediately before 
» war, This supremacy of New York in the fur market 
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The net profit for the year of £350,161 shows an improvement 
of mearly £10,000 on last year’s figure. The board recommend 


the payment of a final dividend of 20 per cent. on the deferred 


ordinary stock, making 25 per cent. for the year. 


The outstanding feature of the period under review has been 


the building up by the United States Government of large reserve 
stocks of crude rubber. 


door has been finally closed against enemy countries getting any 
further supplies of rubber, a fact of real importance, though noi 
decisive in view of their capacity to produce synthetic substitutes. 

There is no doubt as to the important part rubber is playing in 
the war effort, and each satisfactory new application soon leads to 
others. Having some knowledge of the good work done in both 
fundamental and applied research, I am convinced that the possi- 
bilities of future expansion in new uses for rubber and its 


Since the German attack on Russia, the 


derivatives are distinctly encouraging. 


is likely to be maintained throughout the war. Afterwards. 
London may be helped by closer relations with Russia, 


and by the fact that so many of the important fur-produc- 
ing countries are either British or dependent on the British 
Empire. Dislocation has, however, been so much more com- 
plete than in 1914-18 that it would be rash to argue too 
much from the rapid recovery of the London fur market 
after the last war. 


- COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


N prices reacted to the news of the 
gnation of the Japanese Cabinet, by 
opping to the low level of £255 Ios.- 
bs5 178. 6d. per ton, standard cash, on 
ober 17th, but later recovered. On 
ednesday the price was £255 16s.-£260 
r ton, against £256-£256 5s. a week 
lier. Three months tin was £259 §s.- 
bs. per ton, against £259 Ios.-£260. It is 
arned that the Dutch East Indies, the 
igian Congo and Nigeria have ac- 
pied the new standard  tonnages 
lotted to them for the next restriction 
riod. For these countries the stan- 
ds are fixed higher than in the 
ent period, Replies are still awaited 
om Bolivia, whose proposed standard 
higher, and from Thailand and 
alaya, for whom a lower standard is 
begested., 


Rubber Control.—It is understood 
hat the Rubber Control has issued in- 
ctons that any contracts for the sale 
purchase of rubber for delivery in 
preat Britain can only be arranged at 
ficial prices. These are 133d. per lb. for 
undard ribbed smoked sheet from 
uropean estates, and 13f4d. a Ib. for 
ative rubber of the same grade. Since 
nese prices are the same as those at 
hich the Rubber Control sells to 
alers, it would appear that no margin 
allowed to dealers on sales. It is be- 
eved that the new prices will stay in 
eration until the end of December, 
yhen they will be reviewed. 


Black List."—A new Board of Trade 
tder, Trading with the Enemy (Speci- 
d Persons) (Amendment) (No. 17), 
ch came into force on October 23rd, 

ontains 339 additions to the “ Black 
st" of traders in neutral countries with 
*m it is unlawful to have dealings of 
ykind. The Board of Trade announce 

Hat further additions will be made in 

vue course. 


yoibricating Oil Washing Plant.—The 
oth = Trade announced on October 
ae the supply of “lubricating oil 
bj ® machinery and plant” is to be 
te yee under the saatory, 
: ppliances (Control 0. 

Uider of October sam bees. peer 


‘ (otton.—Employers and trades unions 
teen pinning section, have reached an 
Mee ny With regard to the guaranteed 
he — the Essential Work Order. 
sake ee JS to be the average of four 
ur, eous to any stoppage. ‘Trading 
Dortant © Past week has been unim- 
dod Rena the sales in yarn and piece 
» -Jave consisted of miscellaneous 











~ fair Government lines have 
Put through in heavy materials, with 


a search for stocks of particular cloths 
for Russia. Bandage materials have been 
purchased a little more freely. Irregular 
operations have occurred for shipping 
purposes, most of the orders being for 
Java, South America, West Africa and 
South Africa. Yarn demand has been 
much larger than the supply and spin- 
ners have sold with caution. 


Irish Poultry—The Ministry of Food 
announced on Wednesday its new 
arrangements for the handling of sup- 
plies of poultry, turkeys and rabbits from 
Eire and Northern Ireland. All existing 
licences for the importation of poultry 
and rabbits from Eire will be withdrawn 
on November 17th (licences for turkeys 
were withdrawn on October 21st) and 
supplies will be canalised through the 
Association of Wholesale Distributors of 
Imported Poultry and Rabbits, Ltd. This 
Association is being formed at the re- 
quest of the Ministry of Food from 
wholesalers who imported supplies in 
1938. These wholesalers were invited 
early this month to submit particulars of 
their imports in that year, and those 
eligible may apply for membership of the 
Association before October 31st. The ex- 
portable surplus of poultry, turkeys and 
rabbits from Northern Ireland will be 
purchased by the Ministry and distri- 
buted through the Association, which 
will arrange for its allocation to members 
on the basis of their trade in 1938. 


Fish Levy.—The Ministry of Food has 
decided to relieve owners of foreign 
vessels of the levy of 8d. per stone on fish 
landed from these vessels and sold at 
maximum prices. This will necessitate an 
amendment, which will shortly be made, 
to the Fish Sales (Charges) Order. The 
transport charge of 6d. per stone which 
is payable on landings made by both 
British and foreign owners will remain. 


Cereal Breakfast Foods.—The Cereal 
Breakfast Foods (Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order came into force on October 
2oth, specifying maximum prices for 25 
cereal breakfast foods. This Order 
supersedes the Cereal Breakfast Foods 
(Control and Provisional Prices) Order, 
1940, which stabilised prices at those in 
operation on December 2, 1940. The 
new Order adjusts maximum prices to 
meet higher costs of production and raw 
materials. The manufacture and packing 
of cereal breakfast foods except under 
licence of the Ministry of Food con- 
tinues to be prohibited. — are § - 
fied per container, varying from 4d. to 
Is. i. for the controlled products. Prices 
of those goods not scheduled in the new 


Order remain unchanged. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 


MAIZE MEAL 
Week From 
Dineen Ended ; Apr. 1 to 
(000 quarters) Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct 


4, i? 
__ 11 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 


Argentina......... 85 76 5,359 626 
Atlantic America... 8&6 7 1,678 849 
Danube region..... see ie 678 
S. and E. Africa.... ane aa 1,081+ 
Indo-China, etc..... we ia 19 

* Not received. ¢ Incomplete. 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


AND FLOUR 
Week } From 
ain Ended Aug. 1 to 
(‘000 quarters) Oct. Oct. | Oct. Oct 

4 ae, 12, ll, 

1941 1941 1940 1941 
~™ a oe awe | | j 
N. America... . 534 402 3,571 | 5,008 
Argentina, Uruguay, 245 140 2,563 | 1,915 
MNS 60% 5 e045 Pat wen a) en 
See ere ed — 
Danube and District een = 182 


Other countries 
* Unobtainable 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


1927 = 100 

Mar. Aug. Oct. Sept. | Oct. 

31, | 30, 22, 30, | 14, 

1937*, 1939 1940 1941 | 1941 
Cereals and Meat. 93-0! 66-9 96-4 100-5! 102-0 
Other foods .....| 70-4, 61-1) 82-7 99-8) 99-8 
Textiles ......... 74°2| 54:3 87-7 94-9) 94-2 
Minerals ........, 113-2; 95-4) 120-9 129-2! 129-8 
Miscellaneous ...| 87 0) 77-6; 105 -6 113-0; 113-6 
Complete Index... 87-2) 70:3 98-9 107-1, 107-4 
1913-100 ...... 119-9} 96-8 136-2 147-4 147°8 


* Highest level reached during 1952-37 recovery 


‘* THE ECONOMIST "' SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 





(1935= 100) 

Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

16, | 17, | 20, | 21, | 22, 

1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 

dine Agectes 113.6 | 113.0 | 113.4 | 113.1 | 113.8 


Raw materials...| 170.5 | 170.5 | 170.5 | 170.4 | 170.4 
index .. 139.2 | 138.8 | 139.1 | 138.9 | 139.3 
Mar. | Aug. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
22 22, | 15 
i 








31, | 31, , | 35 
1937*, 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
Crops .......---| 147.9] 92.2] 102.5 | 113.1 | 113.8 
Raw materials. ..| 207.3 122.9 | 165.9 170.6 | 170.5 
Complete Index ..| 175.1 | 106.4 | 130.4 | 138.9 | 139.3 











° Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


¢GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 18, 1941, total 
ordinary revenue was £39,035,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /87,874,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £225,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April Ist is £1,660,468,000 
against £1,315,826,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


~ Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
___( thousands) 


Esti- : : — PaaSe 

| April 1 | April 1 Week | Week 
Revenue meee, | nm } Se ended | ended 
1941-42) Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

19, | 18, 19, 18, 
1940 1941 1940 | 1941 








ORDINARY | | 

REVENUE | 
Income Tax ... 756,000) 122,125 210,080; 11,107) 13,545 
PANG. 6.0083 80,000 12,280 15,094] 120; 800 
Estate, etc., | 

Duties....... 82,000 42,540 50,110, 230) 1,560 
Stamps ....... 14,000, 7,528 6,471) ... | 100 
N.DG. ......) 979.990, 211,727, 11,343, 130) _ 570 
E.P.T. ’, 29,142 116,225) 200] 7,875 


Other Inld. Rev. 1,000, 230-207]... | 


Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 225,572 409,530) 1,787) 24,450 
Customs ...... 310,700 165,144 196,637] 7,558) 8,421 
Excise......... 266,660 90,001 164,300| 2'401, 3,200 


Total Customs & a 

Excise....... 577,360, 255,145 360,937] 9,959, 11,621 
Motor Duties ..| 39,000) 10,598 10,379 257, 232 
P.O. (Net Re- j 


ceipts)....... 3,300, 7,950 6,250) 750) 1,050 
Crown Lands...| 1,100) 550 BI nce | sce 
Receipts from | | 

Sundry Loans 2,600! 787 2,151) ... | 144 
Miscell. Receipts 20,000) 12,727 39,702) ... 1,538 


Total Ord. Rev. 1786360, 513,329 829,479 22,753) 39,035 


SELF-BALANCING Se es 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 99,346) 44,050 52,500 900; 1,100 


Total... .... ..|1885706| 557,379 881,979) 23,653' 40,135 


j Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- 
Expenditure mate, | April 1| April 1) Week | Week 
1941-42, to to (ended ended 


| Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
19, | 18, 19, 18, 
1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 


ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of} 

Nat. Debt ...; 255,000} 142,459 160,888 9,335) 9,635 
Payments to N.| 








reland .....| 9,200] 4,046 3,940 
Other Cons. Fnd.| 

Serv. 2-2... | 7,800} 3,442, 4,051, 239 
ee. it | 272,000) 149,947 168,879 9,335] 9,874 
Supply Services. [3934957 |1673206 2314860, 66,000| 78,000 


| = pace egiemnncnnnties " 
Total Ord. Exp./4206957 1823153 2483739] 75,335) 87,874 








Seup-Barancinol | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 99,346) 44,050 52,500 1,100 





PUR. oo cse0i 14306303 1867203 2536239) 76,235) 88,974 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£139,187 to 42,798,223, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£48,066,150 to about £13,029 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


PI, 4.0 8b ke indeDiness kane oes 150 
Overseas Trade Guarantees.................... 14 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments .................... 1 
165 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Siar War Dee Bibs ic ccs cc cccénccasecss 1,302 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 
Aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to October 18, 1941, are :— 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. .. 2,483,740 | Ord. Revenue... 829,479 
Inc. in Balances. 171 | Gross borr. 1,628,916 
, Sinking fds. 6,207 
Net borrowing.. 1,622,709 
Miscell. Receipts 
DOs concsess 31,723 


2,483,911 2,483,911 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 
Treasury Stans | Trea: | 
Bills Advances | Sury | Total 
—-— —-- - | De- | Float- 
Date Bank posits | ing 
Ten- + p Public | _ of by | Debt 
der Depts. Eng- Banks 
land 
1940 { 
Oct. 19 | 836-0 Not available { 
1941 
July 12 960-0 | Not available | 
» 19 | 965-0 - » 
» 26 | 960-0) 1491-7 174-3 | 12-0 | 515-5) 3153-5 
Aug. 2 960-0 Not available 
” 9 960 0 ” ” | 
” 16 960 0 ” ” | 
» 23 | 960-0 “a - 
» 30 | 970-0) 1525-3 213-9 | 1:0 | 513-0| 3223-2 
Sept. 6 970-0 Not available 
» 13 | 970-0 - ~ 
» 20 970-0 "8 
» 30 2577 -2 246-5| 0-7| 600-0, 3424-4 
Oct. 4 970-0 Not available 
” ll 970 0 | ” ” 
» 18 | 970-0 ine ee 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of | Rate |Allotted 
Tender { | of Allot- | at 
| Offered Applied Allotted ment | Min. 
| | Rate 
1940 | s. d. | 
Oct. 18 | 65-0 129°8| 65-0 20 4-61 36 
1941 


July 4 | 75-0, 153-0 
» | 75-0) 155-7 
» 18 | 75-0 146-8| 70-0 20 0-33, 34 
» 25 | 75-0 | 1636! 75-0 1911-84) 24 


75-0 20 0-69 38 
Aug. 1 | 75-0 a 75-0 20 0-14 27 
' 
| 


75-0 20 0-54 36 


» 8 | 75-0 | 159:1| 75-0 20 0-16; 30 
» 15 | 75-0) 151-8) 75-0'20 0-31 
» 22 | 75-0 | 133°2/| 75-0 20 0-95; 57 


S 


20 
* 75°0 186-5 | 75-0 191065) 37 
Oct. 3 | 75-0 159-4/) 75-0 20 0-47 35 


» | 75-0 | 152-3 | 75:0 | 20 3-17 38 
Sept. 5 | 75-0 | 148-6/ 75-0 20 3-46) 41 
» 12 | 75-0 | 165-8! 75-0 20 2-73; 29 
~—— | 75-0 165-0 | 75-0 263 26 


» 10 | 75-0 161-5| 75-0 | 20 0-37) 32 
17 | 75-0 1556 | 750 20 0-54| 35 


On October 17th applications at £99 14s. 11d. cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 35 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were ac- 
cepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on October 24th. For the week ending October 
25th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 









(£ thousands) 
a aon cane uy 
: 3% | 39 o 
— N.S.C. Defence | Savings | War _ 
: mae | Pee | eee 
re :....3.. 3,689 | 2,212 | 5.6835 
CE adeuehiee a 4,664 | 2.496 89105 
nets 4,724 | 2,010 7,927 
ee cenc st 4.7 1,914 6,3 
OR ecidnciis 3,887 | 2,690 | 11/535§) |. 
ee ad | 3,638 | 2,537 | 10,3208] 31.170 
ae nd a 8,537§| 30,523 
Totals to date .. .! 377,113*| 347,561*| 352674¢§) 61,693¢ 
* 99 weeks. + 42 weeks 


f - i t 2 weeks. 
§ Including series “‘ A,” £69,360,657 to date. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 21st amounted to a total value of {37,389776. 


Up to t. 30th, of Savings tifica 
the amount of LOkORn Oot bas ban ae me 


October 25, 1941 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 22, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt...) 6 tae 
In Cireln. ... 688,528,176 Other Govt oa vU 
In Bankg. De- Securities 716,276.06 7 
partment... 41,713,399 Other Secs. . 2.203435 id cer 
Silver Coin 505,44 ae fr 
ee - . — ptal res 
Amt. of Fid ptal ca! 
Issue .... 730,000,009 ptal U.’ 


Goild Coin & 
Bullion {at 
168s. per oz 
fine)... 241.5% 


mseemnocen | fi — 
730,241,575 apy bag 730,24) 51 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


tal bil 
otal ” 
R. not 
by cess I 
ir. bat 
pvt. de 
otal de 
tal lia 
serve 


f { 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs, 142,182.63 Bank: 


i »tis kaa s 3,118,937 | Other Secs. 
Public Deps.*. 21,304,397! Discounts & neta! 
—_—— Advances 5 962.1% asur 
Other Deps. : Securtites.... 21, 202,(04 
Bankers ..... 116,804,006 renee ney | 
Other Accts... 56,039,735 26, 564 208 preasur 
_~ Notes 41,715,38 
172,843,741 Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,359, 
211,820,075 211,820,0%5 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comms 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 





ee 


| Compared with 


Amt. | & 
Both Departments Oct. 22, | | 
1941 | Last Last 
Week Year 
| 
‘ 

COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ........ 688,528 + 2,465 - 95,28 
Deposits : Public ...... 21,304) + 10,177 — 23 

Bankers . 116,804 er - 

ae 56,040/+ 1, + 3 
Total outside liabilities . . 882,676) + 2,874 + 10824] 
Capital and rest ..... 17,672) + 17 - ? 
CoMBINED ASSETS — Sa 
Govt. debt and securities ..; 869,474)4 49 + 105268 
Discounts and advances . . 5,362) + 2,557 + 18 
Other securities.......... 23,405\+  345- = 
Silver coin in issue dept. . 506 4+ @ 
Coin and gold bullion .... 1,601 56+ & 
RESERVES - / 
Res. of notes and coin in! | : “a 

banking department .. . 43,073, — 2,521/+ 3 
“* Proportion "’ (reserve to} | 

outside liabilities inj 4 ‘ 

banking dept.) ........ 1 22-1%j— 1°4% + 4 


Nut 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


! 


| 1940 | 1941 


23 5 15 
j 





Issue Dept. : ‘ 
Notes in circulation . . 
Notes in banking depart-; 


: cag 5 
..| 593-2) 683-3, 686-1] 6H 


EE 5s acnnssssennss 9 46:9 42 4 
t debt and a 2013 
Governed sg oars 129) 

Other securities ......- | Sy 3 5.5 08 
Silver Coin .........--- > Of 02 08 
“int ~ < . e. : a: 168 00 168 “00 168 Oe @ 
bic dist anal calcd | 93-7) 122 Ml a 
DE icsncaeconess | 105-1 126-5 128-2) *0 
MUDD sho dvvevuas cen | 52-3, 53-7, 5% a) 

TORR oiiescisescscevees 181-1, 192-4 193 | 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | “ .} 1422 
‘Goviaaeat Spee Gnas 137-3} 138-5 aH 54 
Discount, etc. ......-.- 28 350 a ut 
NEL abe cien seins 4 21-2 20-2 21) as 
PEEP ppeonege 61-3 161-7 EE 
Banking depart. res. ..... | - 0% / % 

° fo ° 

“ Proportion” ......+.+: 20-6 25:1, | 


= Senin, 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; 7 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from © 
to £730 millions on August 30, 1941. 









@ 
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‘OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


















































test returns of the Bank of Finland FED 
OTE. — The lates t retuomist” of Dec. 9th, 1939 ; ‘ieee RESERVE REPORTING BANK OF CANADA 
y, of Apr. 13th ; oaees rk, of A r. 27h i ; ER BANKS—Million $’s | 
A of May ae of re hae (i? | hel Aen ae | Million Can. $ 
ct, of June Aen of Oct. 26th ; Melite Tran, Asset | reo | asta | ae | aa | ; 
ASSETS 
Oct. 23rd ; Lithuania, of Nov. 30th, 1940; Loans, total .......... | 8,5 1941 1941 | 1941 Sept Au Sept. | Sept. 
on a May 10th; Jugoslavia, of June 7th ; Investments 1 "eas is ahi insey| unvate il | 30. 3 10, 
pt, of Of Aug. 9th; Greece, of Aug. 23rd; | Reserve with F.R, banks.” 1i'ado sone 18, gon inane | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
ary of Sept. 13th; International Settle- Due from domestic banks..| 3,201 3,539 3,49 ASSETS 
°. = “7 + . e . 
aes Japan and Sweden, of Sept. 20th ; LIABILITIES 5 3,462 tReserve : Gold.......... | | 
LAND ygal, of Septs 27th ; South Africa and Deposits: Demand ...... | 21,053 24,245 24.455 24.453 Other......... | 23-1) 40-6 67-3! 80-7 
nia, of Oct. 4th; Turkey, of Oct. 11th ; RG cid dha | fSecurities ...........0:. | 558- “3, 661-1, 665-5) 664-8 
m | 5,340 5,434 5.435 5.431 : 
} mina, india, New Zealand, and Prague, of | U.S. Govt. ...:| 528 544 552,584 
18th, 1941. Inter-bank ....| 9,074 9,869 9,849 9,844 _. _, LIABILITIES 
41 , . a Sane Micwaw ees 320-2, 422-2. 426 a 431-6 
Ss: ) 7yOvt. ... ° e e e 
NT U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | 2st; Dom. Govt.) (40 4) 212-9, 2817] 210-1 
Million $’s BANK—Million £A’s 
te. . 1015399 Oct. | Oct. } Oct. ; Oct. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Au +t Gold 1 foreig bh 
A ; d Aug. x0ld and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
pee sae 12 U.S.F.R. BANks ieee | 3h2 ashi oe pratn n.% | an RS | = Exchange Control Board against iovediien, es 
: 216,047 RESOURCES ASSETS 941 
. , fs. on hand and Gold and English ster. ....) 16-08) 17-71) 18-96 . 
. a. Treesury..... 19, on 20, 466 20,501' 20,525 | Other coin, bullion, etc. ...| 8-97| 7- 12| 5-83 72 REICHSBANK 
_—e t WUEB. o vchacnweed 9, 20,758 20,790 Call money, London ...... 44 62) 39-42) 36-57 33-65 
Fid, a po pen i caneas 327 "9521 243, 251 Secrts. and Treas. bills... 91-40) 51-41) 53-76 56-68 Million reichsmarks 
4 730,000,149 tal U.S. Govt. secs. ..... 2,384 2,184 2,184) 2,184 Discounts and advances...) 32-39) 22-27) 22-77 22-31 
. . ’ tal bills and secs. ......| 2,396) ae a t ae 2,201 me _Lususriss 
a tal TeSOUFCES. ..- see eens 22,999 84, 24,550 I otes issued. ........++4. 61-62) 70 36) 70-36 70-36 | July | July | Aug. | Sept. 
OZ LIABILITIES BNR GOR, 6 oc caccscees 113 -44/108 68) 107 -05 106-20 | 31, 31, 15, 6, 
= . an ‘Sank o08. Sted 5,508 S190 S210 5'330 | SWISS NATIONAL BANK | \ | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
——— boess mr. bank res. ..... ASSETS 
bag 730,24),075 it3 OOM, osx 004 14, mo 13,240) 13, "504! 13, i - Sent & é on and foreign currencies 78 78 78 77 
wt. de’ Da cehaenenwt May | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. ills and cheques......... 12,613 16,754 16,330) 17,354 
{ENT ptal deposits .......+++6 = 133 * Cpe - .471) 15,500 | 31, 6, 23, 30, Rentenbank notes........ 335, 289 308 275 
— utdevtpeees Ly Ter 912%, - Be a on, ume ASSETS etna oaatne oe oie —_ anc - Seas pad 28 27 20 15 
f eitedieerye.e-tlgg > Maley Docc lag FOI wee eee cece ee wennes . ' . . _: OS note ¢ cover..... 114 12 13) 16 
142,182.43 pie Taeteew ene ccaeeees a ; “— ; — : —. Other assets ... ove --| 1,814 1,877 1,810: 1,569 
Ss CES i Gile seeseneees ° . : ‘ | 
metary gold stock...... 21,373 22,761) 22,772 22,778 ABVEROE 6006s ecccccens 143-8 19-8) 19-4 22-1 | LIABILITIES 
jie 1 ear e tek eaneeay. 3,052, 3,196 3,203) 3,207 | Soeusities ais Seckat es 86-9| 69-9} 69-9 69-9 Notes in clvesiation... ..| 12,749 16,031 15.657 630) 
212024 A S | IABILITIES | aily maturing liabilitie: 1,620) 2,243) 2,165) 2, 
omen ney in circulation...... 8,229 10,183) 10,237, 10,283 | Notes in circulation. ...... 2245 -6'2083 «3/2067 -7.2150 -0 Other liabilities ons = 4535 439 «= 439 493 
2% 564.204 reasury cash and dep, ...| 2,731 2,568] 2,545° 2,481 | Other sight liabilities .....| 565-1) 232-2] 231-7! 235-0 
4) 713,38 = 
“os 
1,359,69 
. 
211,820,075 
anks, Commis. 
Acc ounts 
MONEY MARKET 
sms EXCHANGE RATES GOLD AND SILVER 
veal cre, ate Sant by the Bank of England remained unchanged between a. am = es oe buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fine 
ct and Oct. 24 igures ange. nce throughout the week. 
n LF with Uelied States. $ (4: sn 4: on Gonshets ace ger of eam In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
ws ‘023-034; mail transfers 4-02 hat - 
: ($60) 4-45-47; mail transfers 4-43-47. _ Switzertand. Frans (25-289) 224) - — eee oe —> —- 
st | Last + oo rents sent} is Dae : Farin {apy} | Oct. 16...... 2 3% Oct. 21....... 23+ 23) 
ek | Year 4 esse 2 23% a hai 234 234 
ae AN ai 
sol ast , Escudes ( : ns Ne 
il transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. PROVINGIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
2,465 + 95,208 Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
via . im Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for | __ ended January 1 to __ ended —__ January 1 to ) 
1,646 + 370 Clearing Offices . "| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct. : 
E 7 _. Peseta (25-224) 40- — nee rate); 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 19, 18, 19, 18, 19, | 18, 19, | 3, i 
84 10424 tres (110) 520. Italy. 71-2 | 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 
7 9 ee 
49 + 10508 Market Rates Working | 1 
557+ 2,582 ' , days:— | 6 6 237 239 | Newcastle 943} 1,640 53,505 54,618 
M5—- $l The following rates remained unchanged between Oct. mt and Oct. 24th. Birmingham! 1,858 2,082] 91,983] 92,754 Nottingham 300) "427, 17,673 18,474 i 
4+ @ ) Piastres (97%) 979-8. India. Rupee (18d. rupee) 17 ~~ Bradford...| 2,311) 2,034 re 18s Hy Sheffield. . 902 830 27,826 28,860 
+ & i 14j-15 Bristol... .. 2,084; 2,296) 76 pane elie AS Pay on 
sca aly 26th-Oct. oo Unessted, sbingapers. 3 Ge “a, eg va aif $.. 7 a, 561] 705] 31.231| 26,870 10 Towns. (27 224) 29,863 1105444 1137593 
0 6 (sellers), Belgian Congo. Leicester. . .| 697 941) 31,314) 33,745 |__| —__ —_——- 
521+ 5,59 . — rei Sone. 6,027} 7,904) 235,245| 227,829 Dublin*® . 6,081] 5,910 247,429 242,702 
SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and | Manchester. | 11, /551) 11, 1004) 469,566 481,776 South’ton + 7 103... 5,885 
‘aguay for which no rate of exchange is quoted in London. i — 
4% ~ ee i2, 1940, and = io #F Clearing began May 14, 1940. 
a Forward Rates ae NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES _ 
YSIS Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United : | oc | Oc 
. . 16, | Oct. 17, | Oct. 18, | Oct. 20, | Oct. 21, | Oct. 22, 
i cent pm.-par. Canada. $4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 5 cents pm.-par. New York on Oct 1 ’\ “y941'! 1941 1941 | 1941 1941 
3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East indies. 1} cents pm.-par. le i 
io ee te tet a 
b= Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
oe eT 4033 | 4032 | 403% | 4033 403) | 403% 
; RA et a tewes Gah tate be 2°29 2-29 2-29 2-29 2-29 2-29 
% | 2 ONeY TES, LONDON Montreal, Can. $...... -. 88-750 | 88-875 | 88-875 | 88-875 88-875 | 88 875 
i ; i O | 23-30 | 23-32 | 23-32 | 23-32 | 23- 
am ontag rates remained unchanged between Oct. 18th and Oct. 24th :— Zarich (Commercial Bills). 33 ot 5 60 | 5-e0t | 5-60t | 5-34¢| 5-34t 
Nl, 60 dice, 7? o{Changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank |  & "aires, ‘Pso. (mkt. rate)... 23-55* | 23-57 | 23-60% | 25-65° | 25-72* | 25-759 
sf rey as Lah 5 3 months, 14% ; 4 months, ‘Liy-1 4% i $ aente, 30-5 Brosil, Milvels ...........- 51S} 51k | S-13a) 51s 515 | 545 
gc .}) 6885 ee i " money, ps 
ee ; ioe Short tM, 7 a! dacit aie Ite Discount “deposit ee jal rate 29°78. ¢ Oficial Fate — ¢ Nominal. (a) Offered. 
44-2) 417 $% ; at notice 2%. . * ORas ses ; ; ; nf ; 
27-5, 1213 
20 22 
0-5 0° 
2} 02 
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as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 

















wl) as 
28-2) 116 l _ These 
54 <4) a Gross Receipts Agenegate ae —_—_——— ———— wc a vee 
1g? | & | Ending | cemepnseanneened = 
26) 5 || Key. Gold. . “97 

o 22 sida Second Brt. .|  21/3-22/—_||National D. . 11/0- -12/0 ey. 
or Sita ban New British . a a | Kenta ---:| HOC [oe aa Be 0-15/6 

. a i j | | iti , i ottish..... . 

54S 3 Gt. Souther: is | Ht | $hgoe ee | | Ine Trust. ,| 9/3-10/3xd* ||Univ. 2nd : 15/0-18/0 | Met. & Min. 19/1204 
9 » Wes = ” | a , * Inv. Flex. ... / yo” 
5 = di +e i)» Le | lemons... 15/9.17/3° Inv. Gen. ...|  13/6-14/6 _||Producers - . 6/14-7/14x0 
al utral Argentine "| 22 | » 24 | Ranks .....-: 15/3-17/0* ||Key. Flex...) 11/0-12/3 ||Dom. 2nd . | 5/6-6/ 
ee Ts ee Scotbits. .. 11/3-12/3 _|iKey. Con... .| _10/3-12/3_|lOrthodox :::|__7/6¢__ 
80 ” ————— EEE, - a eet 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. t Bid and offered. 3 
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a 
es. Die Appropriation | Preveding Yer 
i, | Av a + |____ rae 
| Year | Total |Deprecia-| ofi oo || a 
Company | Endi | Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- || preg | Ord. | | To Free | in | Total | 
= — : ve | Interest | — tion | Div. Div. Rate Reserves | Carry || Profit | Prot: we 
| | | | | | eet | | 
cabana ———_—_——_—_—_ a 
pr eer & | £ £ £ am Oe = % Enno = 6 on | 
Canals, s, &c. _ 31.239 59 003 5.771 11, 7 4 § } i, %17| } 
Mountstuart Dry Docks..........-- | Mar. 31 49,616 | 5 ( ; | 000 2,000 63 oes + 44 || 36,854 9593 | 
Prince of Wales Dry Dec :. suaneews April 30 55,590 5,000 7,044 | = 21,466 5, = ed | 4 
ies, eae eee Stas 5,000} 62,500} 124] 25,000] + 3, 282,154 | 132,899 | 
Doxford (William) & Sons.......... June 30 | $371,008 30,000 ee ree ms sc612| 15 $0000 | 4. 1689 eats 132.899 3 
Hawthorn, Leslie (R. & W.) wobeecns June 30 | 133,47 91000 36506 62'132 1372 14/062 12} 10,000 | + 11072 || 142'92¢ et i 
Horecley Hidge & Thomas Piggott. | June 30) i2ioa| aoe | sien | seaas | 6,000 | 43,750 | 174 | 20,000 | — “eas || in767 | thr] 
Raweet, Hee BOR, 2... -ccvceess June | ‘ 9 ’ , 71 2/000 10 os “ 79 || 17/017 3657! | 
Tinsley Rolling Mills. . . 2 aenerense June 30 18,224 2,000 2,950 7,773 | 8 | i 
Financial, Land, &c. e 803 4 4 3,027 1,155 | ; 
Caledonian Property Investment.... | July 31 2,259 - 335 iel 499 396 | 137,800 187,500a} 25 + 9,861 || 340,622 | 32562 - 
Harrisons & Crosfield............-. — = ae oss De ae ane 3914) | , ” ~ 96/602 2/285 [Dr 43407 | 
capa veeseesss coe \ ' - £0,002 , one 0.984 | 54:9 | 4 '559 | 14'371 8 054 
Port of Beira Development. . suas ves | Mar. 31 | 34,521 11,536 15,953 || 1 | } % 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. | — 1,106 | 5,025 \Dr. Fe 
United Caterers ce ahah im ac ea aes | June 30 12,073 2,728 3,394 | 5,271 | 4,500 1,003 | Xi 
Meteor, Aviation, Sc. 0} 10 | 100,000] + 3,544 || 989.7024 si99%| » 
. 95,694 506,422 17,250 174,90 C , | , i 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. -se++ | Dec. 31] 76,5374] oe ' 10 | 25,000] + 12,517 || 193,330 330 | jp 
Renold & Coventry Chain .......... June 29} 196,404 93,404 105,811 | 8,598 47,289 99, | 
° | 4 | + 1,195 |} 689,593] 160677) }; 
Trinidad Petroleum Development ... | July 31 677,420 157,770 232,075 6,575 150,000 1 | 1 
nner | | 10 + 1,033 |) 6372] 33% | 
I iis inctanctéatnsacacecs | Mar. 31 9,774 250 A535 ae | yond 4 T “ses ll 17 139 as i 
fo Coote ddnhabnoehee | June 30 14,973 1,107 wane ais | 3350 ; 1 > 1676 || 6915 vers | 
Nass oka ii bhi Keb ke Soe | Mar. 31 8,594 "he vane at ett : ly “ass | 3627 1 | 
ONE. cx ccuseesbaudue | Mar. 31 5,274 l De, 1 Ashe S ast Il $400 4 1 5458 | 5611 gen! 
cond sk nxkankdshibeneene | Mar. 31 8,847 400 |Dr. ‘ioe Bot 16'000 10 v0 an 15'400 11233 | ( 
TD... o's sce cen satel ee .. | Dec. 31 24,801 ne eesl 6'007 I Ba a 2,500 | + 19] || 4,303 3,222 | 
Kapoewas..... hietabresvens | Mar. 31 5,061 so aoe 6,007 | é'206 | "is at + 2i4|| a613 fon les 
TR 6 cbs oh ictaesen ches wends | Mar. 31 11,020 1,000 oar 11765 || “nae | 3300 4 i500 | 4 129 | 21'594 4260) i 
Manchester North Borneo.......... | Mar. 31} 29,398} 1.038 277 | 11,763 | ame) t 1 + 140) Isom] Sis] ¢ 
Port Dickson-Lukut ............... | Mar. 31 28,992 1,100 a ane $0'333 | os $900 10 | i 256 || 36.395 11.445 | 1 
ane... lel aan) 8.123| 20/441 | 7,020 | 10 1,500} — 397 | 33,147 | 10,241} 1 
a eo rr June | : . R no , re "4 47 t 
Sandac ae ca iennenae ; | Mar. 31 18,829 7,512 14,278 i se 4,437 4 2,500 | 575 | 15,401 2 
Shipping | | } | anise || 255,195 | aar.no | 
| SR a Sa | Dec. 31 300,164 | sive 183,118 323,118 || 194,250 _ ‘ai | — 42, ans| a al 
Manchester Liners................. | June 30 75,494 | 50,000 25,493 55,941 ] 11,729 16,695 74 | 2,931 | 98,024 | war) 8 
Shops and Stores i || 1,096,572 | 271,246 
Burton (Montague)..............-. | Mar. 31 1,051,805 | 205,913 | 171,669] 413,361 115,000 | 55,729 | 5 era 940 1,096, | 
Tea | 4 ! 8,890 1,381) 5 
| il | | 2,312 5 1,000 263 || , ’ > 
eee | April 30 | 668 | 3,575 7,185 oes | , | - | 956'885 |  37'366 | 
Empire of India & Ceylon.......... | Dec. 31 252,383 | 33,642 45,193 } 10,950 23,688 6 |... | 996 l 56, | 4 
Trusts i= —— 750 | 4 6 || 16,387 9,426 | 4 P 
Second Broadmount............... | Sept. 13 | 16,444 | 8.094) 11,794 | 4,838 | 2,500 | 20 wt Bj ie 
Third Conversion pmenenens ere: Uh 10,964 | , , ote OK : 
zanee, Sonmpentes 257 || 202,324] 72,989) ¥ ; 
Allied Industrial Services........... June 30 238,938 | | aoe 93,189 | 12,000 | nae * _—— | ; «fet 3503 203! ty ‘High 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers ........ June 30 14,038 ie an ae | ‘ain ete 5 7500 | -. 3.74011 40°182 12618! 15 
er Ch; Oe OP OD, .. os cacuscss July 31 94,389 3,160 454 27,21 “ieee ene 5 , | s 6602 40'141 17109 | 1: 0} 
Blakey’s Boot Protectors........... June 30 40,538 2,928 |... 16,616 41,517 || Pans | as oe "387 || 20°965 1615 | 2 it 
British Electric Resistance Co. ....:. | July 31 54,455 | — | 4,613 8, 798 ove y eee 658 Il 4.958 18 | Ni 
‘ British "Monomarks................ Dec. 31 | 3,981]... 658 |Dr. 152,977)| —... waa eon aS aii 47114 10,3981 7 
Britannia Electric Lamp Works... .. | April 30 41,289 8,188 as 17,157 | se . ove 23.026 | 70770 33.949 | \ :. 
> Burberrys Limited ............ | Mar. 31 | 41,559 4,900 rr 126 3,796 | a ane . > 6589 || 165/414 28,393 |; it 
: oe Reo ee nes Mar n | eae — 31'022 43, 266 | |  s'039 8020} 25 | 15,000 | + 2.963 || 83,379] 50,140] 2% " 
Decca Record Co. .... ‘Saahwaie Mar. Y | ,022 i} , J , % , 97602 76.017 
Falk, Stadelmann & Co. . ..... | Mar. 31 | 124,833 | | 62,381 115,188 || 31,500 43,312 7h ot Ss van | —-39'9)8 8,678] 3 6 
a4 ? Herrburger Brooks ................ | June 30 13,262 | sais ow 4,612 24,492 i x. | ie oe | | — sovose || 199°458 90'254| Ni 
F Palestine Potash .............. .. | Dec. 31| 291,999 re 64,500 | 15,773 | 87,364 || 66,731 =sra| vial ganoo| cain aexser | seas] i 
; Parkinson (Sir Lindsay) & Co. ...... | Dec. 31 | 174,118 .. | 36,919} 74,766 || 16,625 12,312 1a 000 | — 3018 | 165.187 cae | 5 st 
iscxncntnannes sake | June 30] 12,102 | 5,000 | 5,628 6,780) 3,592 | } oc: |t 38 Teste] des] x 

Y, Skinner (Thomas) & Co. ........... Mar. , | rier | ; ; i q ba a ee ; 591 15570) § 

ND dk ance one ke Ke | June 30 39,575 2,830 18,539 | 21,038 || 10,200 6,080 $ he | yr | soe s000 452'844s) | 9 
Wall Paper Manufacturers.......... July 31] 377,292 nol 329,155c¢} 549,839 } 71,991 255,508 @ i+ WS 98'818 61415| 4 : 
Westminster Press Prov. Newspapers | Mar. 29 105,840 1.379 50,358 69,046 || 30,000 20,000 ‘ “onl } 318 | 19'888 12.399 | 73 
Wright, Bindley & Gell ............ | June 30 21,755 7,455 10,456 12,091 I 9,078 1,135 6% | 28 | 38] | 19°409 $771 | 
Young Accumulator............... | Mar. 31} 20,978 | 3,446 281 6,712 |)... ot o 1 } a 

| | | | | | | ‘i 
Totals (£000's) : \No. of Cos.| | | - >| 
Week Oct I as sc wadesns 1 | | 6,699 506 2,460 3,970 || 813 1,410) ... | 295|— | 58} | 6,796) 8h By/- 
eek to Oct. 25, 1941 5 ‘ 3970) 6g 1,410 ‘ > 666 317 134 179764 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 25, 1941........... | 1,637 | 329,314 | 26,346 | 152,851 | 235,156 |) 36,344 | 93,797 | | 1504 | + 7,666) 317, 5 
| | ae es 
ene eens te 8 
, ts Tax. ! 
¢ (a) Includes £62,500 paid on Management Shares. (c) Excludes £77,000 War Damage Insurance. {m) paves B76, 000 « Sewcyed Profits Tax 88): 
1) Before provision for Excess Profits ~~ (v) 10% on Ord. Stock and 6% on Deferred Stock. zs (w) Excludes 6. 
) Eleven months. (t) 10°, on Ord. Stock and 4% on Deferred Stock. a 
42: 
SS 41/' 
80). 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS ” a 
* 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked indica wy 
interim dividend 14 
13 
! *Int. | Ps y- Prev. 22 
*Int. | *Int. baa | a he 4 | yea ‘ 
Pay- | Prev . Pay- | Prev. > or | Teta 
Company or | Total) ~ ws Company or | Total ca ee Company = , 
pan it Final| | able | Year It Final | able | Year + Final) | 
— | 1 6 
= baer | , o 1% 1 16 
+ ae BANKS | % J a | | 2 ave | % al ; [Noval § 
= Bank of New Zealar.d.... .| 33°) .. [Dec 6 5° Harewood Rubber ....... ove | 4 | ‘ 2 Colonial & General Invest. be i} e | * i 
> Hambros Bank saute 4 et oe 31 _ _— ae: pases ts wy | owe | a 7 Geneeees Sant are = - | = ° 18 
Pe xecnee ene Java Para Rubber ....... a i onway $ pATt . 2. eee eee pa 
Royal Bank of Canada....| 2 | eas 2 Karmen Rubber ......... os | 5 eee 3} Dalty Risser Newspapers, .| ut le 5 13 
INSURANCE io eal as Martapoera Rubber ...... ove 3 bes 3 Eastwoods sg! a 3 ‘Dec } & 53 
London & Lancashire... .. |10/-ps*} ... j|Nov 110 -ps* Merlimau Pegoh Rubber ..| 6* | 10 12} First Conversion Invest...) 2° a Ee af 
Northern Assurance ......| 30* | ... [Nov 6, 30* Singapore United Rubber..|  ... 8 General Scottish Trust . .. . >i , x 
Sun Life Assurance.......| 13$t; 27) Jan 1) 27} Sittang Valley Rubber.... ; 10 & Greef Chemical ik Wj] at] ’ y 
MINING Ss oll Tebing Rubber. ......... | 5 i Hawthorn Leslie (R. & W.| 121) : 
Broken Hill Proprietary. ..!9d ps*} ... |Nov BE Sens Tonghurst Rubber ....... 5 5 Highland Distilleries. ..... 164 : 1 
Ex. Lands Nigeria ....... | 108 a 10* INDUSTRIALS Hodsman (¢ seorge) ....... 1331 a5 | : 5 
Globe & Phoenix Gold..... 120* | $40c Leal 50c Acme Tea Cc hest acacia G 5+ 7h 124 Lightalloys . ceeeeeeer sees at 3 ' 
PUN Beh... cs cdiesesed 20° | ... [Oct 31) 20¢ Adelaide Electric......... 5+ 10 10 Melso Fabrics ce neeeeeeees a ‘ 4 
Renong Tin Meaztearess sé "af 12} |Nov21) 20 oo ae eenaae va i 10 a ane i tees 1} | | 
RAILWAYS | i | ssociated Gas, &c. ...... aterson Engine Baseee ~ nov 8 4 
West of India Portuguese. . Sit} 64 6} Babcock & Wilcox ....... 4* ose “a | 4* Pressed Steel Co. ... ed 10* “; i , ; 
TEA AND RUBBER Beira (Port of) Developmt. 54-916)... 34} Rio Negro (Arg tina) Lan - al ~-|s 
Aberfoyle Plantations... . . ; oot 10 10 Bristol Aeroplane ........ 6* | 3 ae 10 Southern Stockholders Inv. ’ 10 : , 
Banteng (Selangor) Rubber} ... 5 | 3} Britain Steamship........ a ae —_ si Stone (Max) ........-.++: “a. a a i 4 
Chungioon Rubber ....... pen 10 | 10 British Thermostat....... 79°)... 74* Sunday Pict. Newspapers. . 24°}... ‘ov l a 2 
Craigielea Rubber ........ a 8 10 Brown (Matthew) & Co. ... t 9 bai 4 Taylor Walker & Co. ...-. 3 ? ~ 
Durian Sebatang Rubber.:| <-. | 5 | | 3 Calcutta Tramways....... aye)... |<. | (2* — Tizer Limited............ ie é 
Federated (Selangor) Rbr..| 6f | 10 | es | 10 on (Henry) & Bock.....! eT Tce i 10* Wilson’s Brewery .....--: | set : 
Gadjah Rubber .......... “a 5 | xs C.L.R.P. Investment ..... | ah Oe: ite 2. Woking Electric .......-- 
+ Free of Income Tax. (a) Includes Bonus 2}% Free of Income Tax. (c) To date. 


319,976 | 4 


99,330 


160,677 | 5 


3,336 | 
5,352 | 
3,675 | 
1,688 | 
2,671 | 
11,233 | 
3,222 | 


4,260 
9,883 | 


11,445 | | 


10,24) | 
5.472 | 


327,710 | 





48,024 | 


271,246 


1,381 | 
37,366 


9,426 
7 813 | | 


72,989 ¥ 
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Prices, 
| Year 1941 
| Jan. 1to Oct. 21) 
| High | Low | 
825 | 76% 
112 | 110 
100 
100 
103 101 
106: 102 
108 1 
9 91 
100 97 
101 
11 1ll 
101 100 
101 100 
1 994} 
1 100 
1 100 
113 


101 100 
79% 70 
100} 96 
10 10. 
it if 
106 10 
ee Me 
96 93 
104 100} 
854 77 
47 31 
21 ll 
39 
834 71 
20 
42 21 
71 58 
45 27 
Last two 
Dividends 


October 25, 1941 


| Name of Security 





British Funds 


Austria 3% 1933-53 . 


Liverpool 3% 1954-64 . 
Middx. 3}% 1957-62. . 


\Foreign Governments 
Argentine 44% Stg. Bds. 
Brazil S70 Funding 1914. 

(Chile 6% (1929) ........ 
(China 5% (1913) ....... 
Egypt Unified Mt dbus 





a) (6) (6) Sa 





26) 26 
lic) Ibe 
26 2 
26 2 
b 
lic 1 
246 2 
24d 
10 6 1k 
6a bh 
446) 34 
8 ¢ 8 
3 6\ 38a |/Bank. of New Zealand {1 
7 6) 7 a@/\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 
5 5 @ oe 
5 5 a|\District Bank, {1 “|| $2) 
£246) £244 | Hongkong and S. We. 80 
6 6) 6 a@|\Lioyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid . — 
7$o) 7 a | Martins £20, £24 paid . 1h 
8 > a Midland {1, fully paid. . 3/- 
5 6 5 a Nat. Dis. £2 wi! 5H 
8 >| 8 @/IN, of Ind. fa 354 
746) Ta Nat. Prov. 62/- 
6 b | Royal ee 418 
b 4 |'Union Discount _ coeee 46/3 
9 | 9 a@|\Westminster £4, £1 paid.|) 78/- 
Insurance 
© 50 6) |Alliance £1, fully paid 23} 
6/-b| 4/6a Atlas £5, £14 pa Soak 2} 
2/- 1/6.a| . Accdt. £1, 5/- pd. .|| 78/9xd 
10/—a} 10/-|/Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd. 26 
1224 b tlhe Pearl ({1), fully paid...|| 1 
6/- 6/- 6 ||Pheenix £1, fully p 1 
: t57%c ||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 22 
195) Royal Exchange {1..... 8xd 
3/3 8/34 | Koya £1, 12/6 paid : 8}xd 
1sga 5 |\Sun Life £1, f paid .. 64 
tevastensne rusts 
6 4 @|'!Debenture Corp. Stock ../| 15 
y 5 a|lInvestment Trst. Def. Stk.|| 167 
3 7 b/\lTrustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 14 
6 4 a\lu.S. Deb. Cpn. Stock ...|| 187 
Breweries, &c. 
t15 6] $5 a|{pass Ratcliff Ord. £1... ./|128/- 
: .: harrington eee a 
a urage Ord. {1.......- 57/- 
6ta| 10 | [Distiller Said 67/3 
ll 15 } | Guinness I ad 87/6 
15 7 a|\Ind Coope &c. 75/- 
* 8 slhnaken te Butlers Al...|| 18/6 
4 a! 11 6 |iWatney Combe Def. £1..|| 52/9 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
y xf @ |[Babcock & Wilcox £2 ..|| 45/- 
10 ¢ ||Baldwins Ord. 4/- ...--- 5/lt 
11g b i Bolsover Colliery {1 ....|| 46/10} 
"8 ¢| 1742 |/Brown rown (John) Ord 10 sus, 
5 6 a Ord. are a 21/6 
a0 ¢ [caves Ora 4 Ord. f1..||| 21/9 
c. Ord. £1. 


(# laterim dividend. 


@) Yield redemption—end 196 
worked to average “— veld | aot 







(d) Final dividend. 


Consols 24% cetlineeees 
panes 4 na atte pies, 1957). 


War Loan 3% aft. 1952. 
Local Loans 3 3% 


Nigeria 5% 1950-60 .... 
New Zealand 5% 1946 .. 
Corporation Stocks 





Price, 
Oct. 


14, 


194] 


85 
42 





1/6 | 
Taha) +24 b uest Keen . 23/- 


(c) Last two yearly aves am apis at par in 1946. 


of Income Tax. 


THE ECONOMIST 
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Jan. 1 to Oct. 2] 
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+10 ¢) |\Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 
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$2.00c || International Nickel n. P.. “I 
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(i)3 6 ||Burma Corp. Rs. 9 .....-| | 
64 6 
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per cent. basis. 





.. ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is mote oer net } interest } accrued, » and for redemption for fied interest stocks and for chan 


Last two | || Price, 
Dividends | 
(4) (6) (ey Ni 


Name of Security 


% Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. | a 
Tha ||Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 
4 6|/Powell Duffryn Ord. {1.. 
6 ¢|\South Durham Ord. . 
+4 6|\Staveley Coal Ord. £ 
= c Stewarts and Lloyds pee 
a Swan, Hunter Ord. (}. 
34 b United Steel Ord. fl. 
4 @|\Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 
/ Textiles i] 
Nil ¢ ||Bradford Dyers {1..... i] 
Nil ¢ ||British Celanese 10/-... .|! 
6} 5 |\Coats, J. & P. se 
24 a ||Courtaulds Bee dines 6uss0l 
24 a |/English Sewing Ctn. £1. . || 
7 ¢ || Lancs, Cotton Corp. it 
t5 ¢ || Patons & Baldwins £ 
|| Electrical Manufactg. i} 
10 ¢|\Associated Electrical £1 .|| 
5 @/|/British Insulated {1 ....|| 
5 a/|Callenders Cable, &c. £1. 
7} @ |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/- .| 
10 ¢|/English Electric {1 ..... | 
17} ¢ |\General Electric {1 .....| 
Tea | Johnson & Phillips {1...| 
Gas and Electricity 
3 a} \Clyde Valley Electric fi. 
3a '\County of London {1.. 
te Edmundsons {1l........ 
Gas Light & Coke {1.. 
2h \Lancashire Electric fl. 
‘ \|North- East Electric {1 . 
6 ||Northmet Power {1..... i| 
2 a | Scottish Power {1...... 
5 6/||Yorkshire Electric {1 ... 
|| Motor and Aircraft | 
10 ¢)Austin ‘A’ Ord, 5/- ..... 
7} c ||B.S.A. Ord. £1........./ 
6 6 |\Bristol Aeroplane 10/- .. 
12} ¢ ||De Havilland Aircft. él. || 














6 c¢|\Ford Motors {1 ........ | 
15 a |\Hawker- Sidley 5/-) ..|| 
10 a) ere Motors {1 ..... i 
+3! iL. ucas (Joseph) J: 7 | 6 
b|M Morris Voters 6) Ord. || 
40 ¢ ||Rolls- et re 
15 ¢/|\Standard Motor 5/-..... 
| Shipping 
Nil ¢ |\Cunard Ord. {1......... 
6 c|\Furness, Withy {1...... \| 
54 5 ||P. & O. Def. {1 ........ i 
5 e |) Royal Mail a Ord. fl 
5 ¢|\Union Castle Ord. {1 . 
| Tea and Rubber 
4 c|\Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1. 
4 6||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1. i 
7} © || Jokai (Assam) Tea £1. . . | 
4 a|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.| 
7 6 | Rubber Pitns. Trust £1. . 
9 ¢|\United a 2/-.|| 





I il I 
5 ¢ | Anglo-Iranian OE cas 
12} ||Apex (Trinidad) 5/- ....| 
5 @||Burmah Oil £1......... «|| 58 
2% 5 |/Shell Transport {1...... I} 
5 a||Trinidad Leasebolds £1... 

| Miscellaneous | 
2} ||Assoc. P. Cement £1.. 
10 ¢ 


(Barker (John) {1....... ..| 
10 @ |/Boots Pure Drug 5/-. . “I 
3a ||British Aluminium {1.. | 


b 
Hama < \/Brit.- -Amer. Tobacco fl. 
b 


\British Oxygen {1...... 
4c ‘Cable & Wir. Hdg. ~_ 


«|| 644 
11§ a ||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 ....//107/6 





10 ¢ ||Dunlo Rubber {1...... i 36/9 
6 ¢|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ../| 13/- 
25 6 ||Ever Ready Co. (G.B. od / 
6 }/|'Forestal Land {1.......} i 


Tha | Gallaher Ltd. — [ass 
12 b ||Gestetner (D. eae as | 
. - ena . Def. a 


iit a fe einical fi.» 


¢ || Imperial Smelting i 
EY ||Imperial Tobacco te | 


5 c|\Lever & Unilever {1 . 
5 6b) || London Bate £5 cv cccece} i 
15 b || Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 weasel 
20 6 ||/Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-. 
12} 6 ||Metal Box £1 ........-- l 
12$ > |\Murex £1 Ord, ........ I 
6 6b) Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 
15 ¢||Ranks Ord. 5/-.......--| 
ae a |\Spillers Ord. {1 ........ i 
5 
10 





a \/Tate and Lyle Ord. ‘@:. || 58/ 
b ||Tilling, Thos., 1 
Triplex Safety Glass 10/- | 
Tube Investments Ps: 
Turner & Newall £ 
United Dairies {1 ...... | 
United Molasses 6/8 . 

Wall Paper Deferred fi, | 
Woolworth Ord. 5/- . 


Mines ‘| 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/-.. . | 


1 
7 
12 
4 
20 
80 


Roocan oo 


\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1. .| 
Nil ¢ De Beers (Def.) £24--+-.| 
1l}4 ||Randfontein {1 .......- ij 
15 a \Rhokana Corp. {1.....-. 
5 b |Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- . 
623 a |'Sub Nigel 10/— ......-- 
5/66 ||Union. Cp. 12/6 fy. S 
Nil |W. Witwatersrand 0/- 


Flat Id. (4) Sig ee share. 
@) Allowing for exchange. (f) Fla vey Yield Yield co 1.537%, basia. 
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UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 































































































| } Monthly Average 1940 1941 
| Unitof |] dtititimepiieel — a 
} Measurement } 1929 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 || Aug. | Sept. || Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Ang.| sen 
| ij ! ee ovens” 
Ya Set Pees Fe ae ° ae ; . 44,000 sq. kms.) 1} | | | ‘ 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244, ool ant} aos) on] an] asl ane! asl aoe ano 
1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ...... \| Avg. daily sales ||... 7 J a a 107 101/110 84 98} 109 110 io 29 is . aie 
2. i ae merchandise .... } in 1937=100 | ... a 100! 102/05 109) 104) 103 3s 106 112 uy oe an] 1 
eS nee ceca ear -7s"78s | : | 1 3n2) 791| 1,514, 963} 799) 830) | 302] 277 _ 
; nee 6... | Thousands. || 1-212 Paisl Lisee| 168i! 16901 1,035] 868) 9031] Gas! 505] 457} 4201 Sua) 3) 20 mt 
> iit: PE ee oeneryssnrs | . || "ius “"306] "171| "226, "239 “2a4i| 223] 230 92] 70) G7} Gls) gS wy 
6. , London............eeseeeeee “ 1 7 Sa 73 os 33 99) 52,63 55 39 31 so ol iw 4 
Ee 5 — - whegnpbennen | ° 69 157] 83] 8476] 33] 22] 6/28), 2 lal 
Se Oe an } . | 165, 371] 144] 210, 153] 92/70, 6H} GI} 41} 331 a7] a) ag: 
8 Os | : | 280 602} 165/ 208 151) 75) 60) 60) $3) 4) 36) 30} 30) 5) E! 
es ~~ —~ gpepbnneninges l ss 285 562} 304) 398] 309) 149) 117) 4114) 73; 64 61) 62) 53) 508g L 
= » N.W, England.........++-++- » | 156 is8l 1391 89) 7 189 ea 61 4s 31 30 a om 
PD chins hshenasshkhane . I ees ibe | | 
. ” » } 378) 246 253, 217 125) 03 1 5 50. 45 
oe ee eens °F es : | ie 228) 151 164! 127/ + 89| +75 «= 76| «= 67| 55, 50) 46 ca 1 
15, Northern ireland. 2 22.10.20. ec eeece eee FE 
eS OO See ee a | | 
16. Industr. disputes. _ ae. ose. I » | 676} 541; 285) 110) 107 78)| 13 25) “ ~ 
Wholesale Prices: Economist : a . , P F ; : 0} 100-2! 98-5 auld 
Canale _ ‘5, 82-4) 76-2) 93-9) 96-4) 99-7/| 100-0) 99-2) 100 97-3) 102-6 sy 
a SRS MIDE. ...++0 2000900008 | aw | re . ; 7ee| 68-4] 76-4] 95-8 95-0| 96-2) 107-3] 108-0] 106-7} 108-9| 109-7, 115-6) 1i6.2 qs, 
18. Other foods..........-.2-seeeeeee || ” | joo! 53-41 73-7 58 6 63-8} 93-0) 94-8) 94-5|| 96-2) 97-4] 98-6) 99-8) 100-9 101-2 1023 Inq 
= aaa. he Re once ee ae bie amine ee | ” | 100! 76-3| 108-4) 97-4) 100-0) 125-0)) 126-4) 126 ‘ 136 7 1 : 1s . 135 $ 135 § 135 4 135-1 1354 NO 
L DN adendsvaensveteacede esos » = ; 3 . , : : a ; 1 ; 
21, Total, incl. miscellaneous... } S | 100, 67-8, 89-3, 77-8/ 80-3) 104-3) 106-4 106-7) 112 | 4/155 U4 
yes; wee Ces ] , 7} 90-1] 92-4! 107-2)| 107-9} 109-7)| 109-8] 110-4} 111-0) 110-4) 108-4! 108-4 107-4 ay : 
em ereesereee etry "es*oonrs | : 100) 87.8} 94-5] 95-2} 96-4) 113-1]| 114-0 115-3] 120-1} 120-7| 122-0} 122-0) 121-3) 121-3) 121-3 1913 1 
24. Industrial secur ities, Fin. News... || Jul.1,1935—=100 || 102-0| 64-0] 110-2} 85-6) 78-1) 68-2)| 62-9 63-5) 68-9) 67-8 66-8) 70-5 72-7) 75-4 1-1 4 } 
ae. \J"G28— 100. || 96-81 113-6| 128-6, 127 -6| 116-8| 122-8 12] 0} 120-9) 126-5) 128-5} 127-8| 129-2) 129-2) 129-8 130-1 134 , 
oe Mee Deeeen, ina 80 272" | Mill. £’s | 815-0) 827-0] 948 -7|1006 -2/1132 -2/1495 -3| 417-2} 493-4) 1313 -011495-3} 98-0, 224-7) 343-7| 460-1) 651-9 1%} 
ae tet ps Ore || 829-5! 859-3) 919 -9/1018 -9|1408 -2/3970 -7||1349 -4/1651 -0|3517 -4|3970 -7| 316-1) 728 -5|1098 -8,1416 -9 1872-92744 ! 
24. Bank of fing. : Notes in ove. (f).... 2 | 362 -3| 258-5) 479-6) 487-4) 509-9, 566/| 611-9) 607 -4|| 602-0) 608-9] 621-7) 628-7| 637-3) 650-7) 666-1 G94 ( 
39. apg OP V)---- eX | 62-9 81-3) 97-2) 103-8) 102-8] 110) 115-7) 117-6) 111-7| 112-3 117 4 109-1 1199 152-1 108-4 1095 : 
: se i ios aan i} ™ | | . . . . & . . . . . 7) p 
ge Gov. seo. B'king Dept. (f)...-- | c || 55-9 64-0, 98-4 103-2) 107-0, 145) 154-7) 147 i 151-1) 140-1 | 60-2 124 
= | | | | | 764] 2,829] 2,824] 2,946| 2,991] 2,997 3 
, | 1,791] 2,287] 2,277] 2,248) 2,484 2,481) 2,597) 2,709) 2, , , 946} 2,991) 2,997 311 
' Cath & bal. with BE be ae ° tio tg] 235, 241 244) 265 273; 288 284) 288 298) 293; 311 | "316 
- Se ee ees : | 229 308] 281) 280, 255) 366| 430) 401)) 2120/ 194) 188 173, 193 275) 266 3% . 
_” Se ce et aie se’ , | lea | ee | ee 26] «921 «= 330] 374] « 461] 4469) 482] 476) a ( 
oa ee z || “991! “éaq] 954) 976) “991 944/919} 937/900, 908} 884) 873) 859, 853, 838 
. * fas... . | _ 257 548) 652) 637) 608) 659 82, - $14) 821) 820, 848) 880, 902) 5 ! 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate........ || Per cent || 5-498) 3-008] 2 2 | 2-24 2 || art Zot 2 
* bank bi | 5. ; 18} 1-04) 1-03) 1-03!) 1-03} 1-03} 1-03; 1-03) 1-03 1-03) 103 148 
x” be aden beans eee ; || S47] del] 0-801 0-501 0-87 0-76 0-75 0-75] 0-75 0-75 0-75 0-75 0-75 0-75 0-75 0% 
40. * Yield on 2}% Consols......... md | 4-61) 3-75 3-29 3-39) 3-76) $-40/ 3-40) 340) 3-24 3-20, 3.24 18 | | ry ) 
erage ugust : figures -Decem le owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (b) From | 
a, 1940, ae enue and South aon qivisions. “79 “C) ‘Includes Southern division before January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grimsby 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for finanddl 


year, beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. (f) Average of weekly figures. (g) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank, 





PROFITS BY INDIVIDUAL GROUPS 
QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 T E R M Ss O F 























(See article on page 507) N { 
te SUBSCRIPTIO 
Total Profits | Net Profits 
a Pe ee 
Group of | , TO b 
Cos.| Previous Latest Previous Latest 
er as | || THE ECONOMIST |— : 
senate ~ U 
£ £ £ £ £ s. d. q 
Breweries and Distilleries. .. . . | 34} 11,853,719 | 11,802,890 6,837,428 | 6,047,923 
Electric Lighting and Power..| 3 | 2,449,496 | 2,665,781 || 727,236 | 640,903 12 Months - - - 3 0 C 
Gocneumecenme | “| meas | Camas] Scae| sia 10 0 3 
otels a estaurants ......! ; , , , mah Te Agge Rare 
Coal, Iron and Stel ......... | 30} 9,272,356 | 9,559:291 || 4,469'893 | 3,747'211 6 Months l ‘ 
oe aae---| 31 Panes | aheeees | Xemeoee | eae 3 nana tah ' 
Se ekohas nda Pamad kde ud 158, 190, 891, 501, . td. 
a NOD. nn conn cdecbeseeesd 101 | 2,575,255 | 4,073,472 || 1,290,874 | 1,476,834 Cheques to be papatle to The Remente Nerpage 1 
af Oe sparen Akg 10 | 5,862,588 | 6,488,379 || 1,168,079 | 1/513.417 
Shops and Stores............ 17 | 3,605,217 | 3,605,848 || 2,174,041 | 1,692,213 PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
Tes. abetsa Pes deaxeebeted 42 1,008,409 858,578 $88,378 515,392 HOUSE ! 
BGO, oon cdeisacban f , 4 . TT 
Textiles «o-oo... 16 2,951,889 2,824,255 1,855,576 1,532,347 BRETTENHAM N W.c2 : 
Tramway and Omnibus ...... 2 i , , J I A é 
Trusts wgattesseesesnecees | m4 1,135,365 1,535,437 154,976 559,549 NCASTER PLACE, LONDON, 
SE eds sack oko cned 923 J y 5, + 
Building Materials... . ||| 10| 654,187| 666,778 || 244/942) 216 245 Telephone: TEMple Bar 3316 
Food, Confectionery and Drink} 13 3,859,330 | 3,963,035 || 2,073,965 | 1,640,425 ania 
Electrical Equipment ........ 9 3,726,100 | 3,614,303 1,834,162 | 1,511,045 1 1 1 1 SD 
pacts se] 4) Sapa! Sistas) eras | ae S 
Warehouse and Trading......| 2]  994.605|  644°465 482,996 | 483,464 OFFER TO NEW READER 
Companies............ | 99 | 13,229,433 | 14,512,801 || 6,634,521 | 5,853,776 ‘ ith this journal 
an rcs aman neta mem ny reader who makes his first acquaintance w 
WG ino. conse keel 498 | 87,479,957 | 90,729,082 || 42,333,880 | 34,944,083 : 
co | | | with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 
: bod Nn RRR er eS ae 
¥ To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
SHORTER COMMENTS 


Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2 


(Continued from page 514) In order to t Id like you 
oo Bs : est the value of your publication | shou 
Shell Union ($000).—Gross operating income, third quarter, to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If! then 
1941, $82,563 ($62,035). Exes. $60,791 ($46,894), depr. ($11,707 decid nderstood that there will be 
($10,192), tax $2,651 ($1,181), net income $6,656 ($3,165). ecide to become a subscriber, it is unde 


Transvaal Working Profit.—Total estimated working profit of || © charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
the gold mines of the Witwatersrand for September, 1941, willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
£3,762,270. August, 1941, £3,830,434. 


Halifax ‘ uilding Society announces that owing to the in Siu cetiiin piiisinsnidhDiatiantehihatenalibhnadaks memubtiiniedinsnighadiesedy 
in income-tax there will be a reduction of 5s. per cent in all interest 5 
rates on subscription and paid- ip shares and deposits, as from Pe ccctiimceecinath chine ee ie ee Ot) Se 
February Ist, 1942. The new rates will be 2}, 2} and 2 per cent 
on the above shares respectively. These are net rates, the Society 
meeting the income-tax. 
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